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THE WEEK. 


THERE is, perhaps, a very slight improvement 
in the overcast and alarming situation in the Far 
East. Both Russia and Japan are making warlike 
preparations, and Japan has stolen a march on Russia 
by buying two men-of-war from Argentina. An Imperial 
ordinance was issued at Tokio on Tuesday investing 
the Government with practically unlimited credit for 
the purposes of military defence. A telegram from St. 
Petersburg was published in the Cologne Gazette of 
Monday, stating that in official circles it was not be- 
lieved that war with Japan was impending, and that the 
Japanese reply was perfectly courteous and correct in 
form. From Seoul it is reported that the Russian Minister 
is doing his utmost to induce the Korean Government 
to grant to Russia a lease of Masampho as a naval sta- 
tion. Meanwhile we are left in the dark as tothe mind of 
the people of Korea. Communications, perhaps recrimi- 
nations, have passed between Russia and China on the 
subjectof Manchuria. The Russian Minister at Pekin is 
reported to have explained that Russia cannot 
evacuate Manchuria because of the cold weather, and 
because evacuation would be dangerous while the 
negotiations are proceeding with Japan. Meanwhile 
at Paris, and at Paris alone, there is still a sanguine 
disposition. M. Delcassé, speaking in the Senate 
on Saturday, said there was nothing to justify the 
alarmist rumours. It appears to be generally agreed that 
M. Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne are both exerting 
themselves to avert war. There was one significant sen- 
tence in M. Delcassé’s speech on the Dual Alliance. 
‘* Now the principal scope of action for French policy is 
Europe, where the first duty of French policy is to 
fortify without ceasing the situation of France by the 
rapprochement of tous les intéréts concordants.” 

THERE is every ground for satisfaction, but none 
for surprise, in the news that an arbitration treaty has 
been made between France and Italy. M. Delcassé 


in his speech last week laid great stress on 
the value and importance of the goodwill 
which now exists between the three Western 


Powers. In referring to Italy M. Delcassé pointed out 
that neither country had gained anything from an 
economic warfare—which there was nothing to justify 
—which had produced a political estrangement that was 
also inexplicable. It is to be hoped that our Pro- 
tectionists will profit by that lesson in _ the 
results of retaliation. M. Delcassé alluded to Morocco 
to say that the Government meant to guarantee the 
independence and integrity of Morocco and to help her 
to organise herself. About Macedonia he said that 
France had decided to neglect nothing in order that the 
reforms might be assured before the snow melts. 
THERE is at last a slight indication that the Porte 
may do something to carry out the reforms. The 
Turkish Council of State has recommended the Sultan 
to request the Italian Government to send an 
officer to undertake the reorganisation of the {Mace- 
donian gendarmerie. Our correspondent in Rome 
writes that the Italian Government is very much 
in earnest in the negotiations respecting this {arrange- 
ment, It is resolved to secure such improvements 


as Europe and Turkey should be ready to expect 
from the presence of an officer of the army of King 
Victor Emmanuel in command. His mission, besides 
establishing and maintaining order, would also im- 
plicitly include the granting of equality to all citi- 
zens without distinction of nationality or creed, 
and the same protection to all. Italy has 
made it clearly understood that she will not conscnt to 
be drawn into any direct participation in Balkan affairs, 
unless it is for the true and honest application of the 
so much talked of reforms, not because she thinks that 
with the present Austro-Russian scheme all the evils of 
Macedonia will be cured, but because she considers 
that it will be so much gained and a good beginning 
for a broader and radical transformation of the ruling 
institutions of that unfortunate country. Another thing 
which Signor Tittoni, the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, wishes to have well understood is that the Italian 
General, and the other officers who will accompany him, 
will not serve the interests of Austria or those of Russia, 
or of any other Power. Italy, having no direct interest 
in Macedonia, and assuming the direction of the gen- 
darmes there, has no ambition but that of representing 
the European Concert in the interests of peace, progress, 
and civilisation. Indeed, ail the reports received from 
the Balkans agree that if during the winter something 
serious and lasting is not accomplished to ameliorate 
the condition of those populations, another uprising is 
inevitable next spring, accompanied perhaps by war, as 
the Government at Sofia cannot keep the Bulgarians 
any longer from openly participating in the insurrection 
if Macedonia should be in flames again. 


Tue information received through the telegraphic 
agencies during the last week about the Somaliland 
expedition and the Thibet mission is not at all 
reassuring. On Friday of last week Brigadier-General 
Macdonald’s force, ‘‘ 800 fighting men ” with four guns, 
reached Pharifort—a strong position, ‘‘but the Thibetan 
soldiery had vacated it.” Evidently then this is a hostile 
expedition. War is being made on the Thibetans, 
without the approval of Parliament or without any 
explanation to the country. The telegram continues : 

“The cold is intense, the thermometer se gopen 40 deg. 
of trost, and the troops, who bivouacked, felt it greatly. The 
scenery of the snowclad range, 24,000 ft. high, is superb. 

An abundance of wild sheep, antelopes, and small game is 

reported.” 

On the same day the public was informed through the 
War Office of two skirmishes in Somaliland which are 
said to have cost the lives of two British Mounted 
Horse, five ‘‘ Tribal Horse,” and eighty Dervishes. 
About the same time there had occurred a murderous 
conflict between some tribes of Somalis who were 
supposed to be under British protection. The dispute 
was about some wells assigned by our military autho- 
rities, and ‘‘the opposing factions created a great dis- 
turbance.” Meanwhile, the Italian Government has 
congratulated all the British officers who took part in 
the recent bombardment of Durbo; Reuter’s war cor- 
respondent is much disappointed that a bloody engage- 
ment which he had anticipated failed to come off; and 
the Mullah is reported to be desirous of peace if we 
are willing to spare the lives of him and his followers 
who have committed the detestable crime of desiring 
to retain possession of their native deserts. 
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Not content with its performances in Thibet and 
Somaliland the Government (this time through the 
Colonial Office, we suppose) has been playing an 
equally violent part in Southern Nigeria. A 
despatch has reached Moripool with an account of the 
havoc wrought by two expeditions under a certain 
Major Mackenzie. This officer with some British officers 
and about 250 blacks enlisted in Southern Nigeria, had 
in the course of two months destroyed about fifteen 
towns and villages. ‘‘In most cases the natives were 
aware of the approach of the troops, and consequently 
for the most part fled from the towns. In three cases, 
however, they were taken by surprise and offered a 
stubborn resistance.” In their glorious enterprise our 
men lost one killed and thirty wounded, and ‘‘ endured 
the hardships of the march with great fortitude.” The 
operations, it should be said, were carried on ‘‘in a 
country full of swamps.” The correspondent is sorry 
not to be able to state the losses of the unfortunate 
stubborn resisters, who, however, left many of their 
dead in the towns and carried many more away. It is 
hoped, nay, it is officially ‘‘ believed,” that this plun- 
dering, arson, and butchery will assist ‘‘ the peaceful 
trade” of the country. 


Berore the war mining magnates testified before 
the Industrial Commission at Johannesburg that the 
Transvaal Gold Law was ‘‘the best g ld law in the 
world.” But it is not good enough for them now, and 
a draft ordinance to amend it will be laid befcre the 
Legislative Council next month. The proposed 
amendment follows the line taken in the Diamond 
Law, and under the pretence of securing a 
larger interest for the State in the mineral wealth of 
the country, plays doubly into the hands of the com- 
panies which wield what is virtually a gold monopoly. 
In the first place, the proportion of the claims 
which are to go to the owner, as mynpacht rights, 
on the proclamation of a gold field, is raised from 
one-eighth to one-seventh, a pure gift to the companies 
which have already secured all likely lands. Still more 
important is the provision which gives the Lieutenant- 
Governor the option of selling the remainder of the 
claims by auction instead of throwing the land open for 
‘pegging out.” If this were a means of securing the full 
selling value of the claims for the State no objection could 
reasonably be made. But in point of fact the public 
auction will be a farce. Even before the war there was 
no genuine bidding between the companies. Now they 
stand still more closely together. 


Ir is good news that the President of the Board 
of Agriculture has appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the present position of fruit culture of Great 
Britain, and to consider what measures can be taken 
for its encouragement. It is hardly necessary to say 
that fruit is not grown in England as it ought to be, 
and that much of the fruit that is grown is wasted and 
misused. Here and there an intelligent farmer with 
capital grows fruit scientifically and packs or preserves 
it properly, usually with considerable profit to himself ; 
but the ordinary farmer, even in the counties best 
suited to fruit growing, is content to let his trees grow 
almost barren for want of the simplest routine 
culture. In Herefordshire and Worcestershire, for 
instance, it is common to see orchards full of old 
apple and pear trees beautiful to the eye, but 
long past the age of profuse bearing, from which their 
owners are content to get nothing but a little sour cider 
and perry; while there is, of course, nothing of the 
elaborate co-operation among small growers to be 
found in other countries, by which alone they can hope 
to ensure a profit. This is particularly the case with 
the apple, a fruit that can be grown in England as well 
as anywhere in the world. Only in a few kitchen 
gardens in England can one see the high culture of 


apples and pears that is common in France. The 
English fruit grower, if he has any wall space, knows 
nothing of the elaborate methods of economising it 
practised all over France. In Luxembourg apple 
trees belonging to the State are planted along the 
sides of the roads and cultivated according to the 
most advanced methods, as an object-lesson to the 
inhabitants. Fruit is so abundant there that there is 
little or no inducement to steal it off these trees. One 
cannot expect, perhaps, that such a practice should be 
imitated in England under present conditions ; but the 
fact that it exists in Luxembourg is a striking proof 
how far we lag behind that little country in the art or 
cultivating our own garden. Cultives votre jardin is 
an old piece of advice, but it may be given once more to 
a nation intent upon far-fetched remedies for ills that 
have no very obscure source. 

Wuite the Lord Chief Justice renews licenses in 
congested districts, Mr. Justice Grantham brings the 
weight of his judicial experience to aid the cause of 
temperance, and his utterances on circuit arouse the 
wrath of the Trade. The Croydon Licensed Victu- 
allers Society sent him a copy of a resolution 
which regretted ‘‘ that he should again have cast vile 
aspersions upon persons engaged in a lawful and legi- 
timate trade.” ‘This is natural enough ; but the reso- 
lution goes on to claim that ‘‘ it was through the action 
of the licensed victuallers at Croydon at the election in 
1885 that Mr. Grantham was returned to Parliament, 
thereby leading the way to his election to the judicial 
bench.” The last observation is merely impertinent, 
but the claim which precedes it should warn the Con- 
servative Party how dangerous and dishonourable its 
alliance with the liquor trade may become. Mr. Justice 
Grantham’s reply, however, will probably furnish the 
Croydon Victuallers with more cause for regret: 

“T have lately been brought face to face for weeks with 
the conduct of publicans in the carrying on of their busi- 
ness which has resulted in the most heartbreaking crimes 
that it is possible to imagine—husbands murdering their 
wives, wives their husbands, fathers their sons, friends their 
own best friends—all through the maddening influence of 


excessive drinking. Twelve murders, eighteen attempts at ° 


murder, and woundings without number that were just as 
likely to have ended in murder as far as the conduct of the 
criminal was concerned, have been mine and my brother 
judges’ daily fare for the last four weeks on one circuit, and 
in almost every case, as appeared in evidence, drink was 
the cause—drink served by publicans, and not at clubs, and 
drink proved to have been served in the public-house where 
the man was openly drunk. These are the men whose 
conduct I comp’ained of.” 
If, the judge continues, the trade will not assist those 
who are trying to eliminate its worst characters and to 
stop the ‘‘fearful amount of crime caused by public- 
house drunkenness,” the good and the bad will suffer 
alike. Every practising barrister can corroborate Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s charges from his own experience at 
Assizes ; very little work would be left for the judges if 
all cases connected with public-house drinking were 
omitted from the calendar. 





THE news arrived on Thursday of a_ hideous 
calamity in Chicago, where over six hundred lives have 
been lost in a fire at the Iroquois Theatre. The occa- 
sion was the performance of a pantomime, and the 
spectators were mainly women and children. This 
terrible story of agony and panic is relieved, as is 
generally the case, by acts of individual heroism on the 
part, among others, of one of the theatrical company, 
Mr. Eddie Hoy, and the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Chicago. The theatre was supplied with a fireproof 
curtain and forty exits, but the curtain either refused to 
work or there was criminal negligence on the part of the 
officials. At any rate, it stuck fast when it was being 
lowered, and the only result of using it was to fan the 
flames by setting up a strong draught from the open 
doors at the back of the theatre to the stage. Many of 
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the exits were found impracticable in the confusion of 
panic, the doors being either rusty or locked in their 
frames. There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Shean’s 
suggestion in the Zimes that all exits should be used 
habitually, instead of reserving a great many for 
emergencies when people have not enough presence of 
mind to stop and read directions. A formal inquiry is 
to be held to discover why ali the mechanical appliances 
failed in a theatre which was only opened six weeks 
ago and was believed to be absolutely fireproof. All 
Englishmen will join in the message of heartfelt sorrow 
the Lord Mayor of London has sent to Mr. Choate. 





Parsifal, ia spite of the protests of the Wagner 
family, has been successfully performed in New York, 
and if it is right that it should be played at Bayreuth, it 
is difficult to see why it should not be played elsewhere. 
Wagner himself, besides a man of genius, was as subtle 
a master of advertisement as Barnum, and the art 
remains in his family. They have fostered the legend 
that there is something inexplicably sacred and 
mysterious in Parsifal, something that must be pro- 
faned by representation anywhere but in the Temple at 
Bayreuth. Thus, pilgrims who would be content 
to hear the Ring at Covent Garden or at 
Munich, have been forced to journey to Bayreuth if they 
wished to experience the final purification of Parsifal. 
This, of course, is excellent business for Beyreuth ; but 
it is strange that the rest of the world has been satisfied 
with it so long. The fact is, there are no deeper 
meanings in Parsifal, nothing more difficult to inter- 
pret, than in Don Gtovannt. There is a great deal of 
theatrical religiosity that requires admirable staging to 
prevent it from seeming ridiculous, but far less inspi- 
ration than in the Mers/ersinger. The plot has no more 
profound meanings than the Lyceum version of Faust. 
It is not even a good plot for an opera, though it 
offers excellent opportunities for pantomime scenes. 
Wagner himself appears to have thought he could 
combine religion and philosophy with music. He 
could do wonderful things, but not that; and it 
detracts from his greatness that he should ever have 
supposed he could. _ 

Dr. Cowen has been lecturing to the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians at Glasgow upon the 
mannerisms of composers. One cannot imagine a 
subject more difficult to express in words. For any 
but an audience of experts it would be impossible. Yet 
any lover of music who certainly hears the music of 
any one composer must become aware that he has 
certain tricks of expression, just as every poet, even the 
greatest, has them, tricks which even a complete under- 
standing of musical technicalities would often fail to 
define. Dr. Cowen used the word mannerism only 
in a bad sense, he took it to mean the excessive use of 
some particular phrase or rhythm or harmony. That is 
to say, he called a favourite trick a mannerism only 
when apt to become wearisome. With such a premise 
his remarks seem to have been rather dogmatic. 
He found mannerism, for instance, in Mozart, but not 
in Beethoven. Both of these masters have tricks of 
expression, but are the tricks of Mozart more weari- 
some than those of Beethoven? It is a matter of taste. 
No one surely would pretend that Mozart ever fell into 
that really tiresome mannerism that is the result of lack 
of invention. Dr. Cowen was a little over-familiar in 
his treatment of that divine name. He spoke of 
‘‘dear old Mozart.” One does not say ‘‘ dear old 
Sophocles,” or “ dear old Michael Angelo,” and Mozart 
is the very symbol of dazzling and everlasting youth. 
Dr. Cowen could not speak of the mannerisms of 
Schubert because he loved him too well. Yet Schubert 
has more tricks by far than Mozart, and how would 
Dr. Cowen like to hear him spoken of as ‘‘ dear old 
Schubert”? The fact is that individuality is apt to 
seem mannerism when the lapse of time has staled it. 


The individuality of Beethoven has been an element in 
the making of all modern music. The individuality of 
Mozart was only an element in the making of Beethoven 
and it has been staled for us by the empty imitations 
of Italian opera, just as some day we shall be sick to 
death of Wagner’s chromatics when they have been 
sufficiently abused on every barrel organ. 

OnE of the most charming of the Christmas enter- 
tainments is that offeredat the Royal Court Theatre, 
where Mr. Philip Carr’s adaptations of Brer Fox and 
Brer Rabbit and the story of Snowdrop and the Seven 
Little Men were produced on the afternoon of Boxing 
Day. Simplicity of staging and costume were marked, 
and it must be confessed that even to an admirer 
of Mr. Carr’s method simplicity seemed at times 
to be carried to the verge of bareness and 
poverty. For example, the fairies were altogether 
too reminiscent of the board school classroom, an im- 
pression largely induced by the complete absence of 
‘‘make up” and the painful severity of their dresses. 
But that is perhaps entirely 2 ‘‘ grown up” criticism, 
and one should certainly remember in trying to esti- 
mate a play avowedly composed for children that 
childhood’s eye of faith can see magic beautiful bridges 
spanning what seem to older people unsightly gaps. 
Nothing better could be said than that Grimm’s fairy 
story has not suffered either at the hands of its present 
adaptor or those of its interpreters on the stage of the 
Court Theatre. Of course, the fairies are all children, 
and their Queen is a charming little thing. 

Mr. Gissinc, who died on Monday at the too early 
age of forty-six, was a novelist of whom one can only 
think with profound respect. He was not a man of 
genius. He could not, like Tolstoy, turn life into 
poetry without violating its truth ; but he was a reso- 
lute and exact observer of men and things, and though 
his own early hardships made him sad, they never made 
him ill-tempered. It is the utter lack of ill-temper, of 
any irrational irritability against the poor bewildered 
puppets he sets in motion, that makes his grey world 
tolerable. One understands that he was melancholy, 
not by caprice, but by constitution, and one is ready to 
make allowances for his temperament in considering 
his version of things. That that version was 
untruly sad there can be no doubt. Life may 
be as ill-managed a business as Mr. Gissing made 
out, but men do not live it as heavily as he would 
have us believe. Indeed, the most exhilarating fact 
about existence is the manner in which those who are 
most tried by it yet contrive to be gay. This wasa 
fact that Mr. Gissing overlooked. He did not make 
men out to be worse than they are, but he made them 
out less brave. His morality was broad and sound. 
He never preached a wilful rebellion against the iniquity 
of things, nor did he wish to visit it on some particular 
class ; but he failed to recognise that a natural and 
healthy joy of life is a great part of morality, and 
also of wisdom. The world of his books was one 
in which men and women would commit suicide 
wholesale. They consent to live in the world 
of reality, and live with a kind of zest that he 
never could communicate to his characters. No doubt 
he had a low vitality himself, and all his creations are 
infected with it. But that is all that can be said against 
him, and, bearing that in mind, we can read his books 
with a kind of subdued pleasure in the solid building up 
of the plot, the orderly arrangement of immense masses 
of detail, the wise tenderness, though not the wise 
gaiety, and the careful observation of types. He was a 
master, indeed, of type rather than of character, and of 
explanation rather than of narrative. He was a 
novelist made rather than born, but made with so much 
pains and intelligence, that his novels are never likely 
to be read less than they are read at present, and that 
can be said of very few living novelists. 
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GIUSEPPE ZANARDELLI. 


IGNOR ZANARDELLI’S death closes a career 
which was not exactly great but was certainly 
memorable, a career which, happily perhaps, has hardly 
survived its brightest and most useful period, For 
Zanardelli will be remembered by his last three years, 
The fighter in the wars of liberty, the champion of 
Mazzini, the author of the Italian Penal Code will be 
forgotten in the statesman under whom Italy has seen 
her latest revolution, a peaceful revolution, little 
recognised abroad, but one worthy to be set beside 
the revolutions which gave her her national existence, 
Less than three years ago, when the foresight of 
the present King put Zanardelli in office, the 
country was still shaken by the fierce civil 
discord that began with Crispi and culminated in the 
street fights of Milan and the great parliamentary 
battle against General Pelloux’s attacks on constitu- 
tional rights. Reaction was scotched but far from 
dead ; there was still great danger of repressive legis- 
lation that would obliterate the liberties of the country 
and lead to something perilously near civil war. The 
throne was unpopular ; Republican principles were fast 
gaining ground; there was angry discontent among 
the middle and working classes, and the revolutionary 
ferment showed itself in a crop of local outbreaks. 
Small wonder, when Royal decrees and reactionary laws 
had eaten deep into the constitution, when the Govern- 
ment set a heavy heel on every attempt at working- 
class organisation, when it was its habitual policy 
to interfere with liberty of speech and political organi- 
sation. Only three years have passed, and all this is 
ancient history. No party now would dream of any 
serious infringement of liberty ; save for an occasional 
freak of the police or rare interferences with political 
demonstrations—interferences as foolish as they are 
unconstitutional—there is absolute political and social 
freedom. Labour movements, unchecked, sometimes half 
encouraged by the Government, have changed the whole 
policy and prospects of the working classes. Repub- 
licanism dwindles ; there is social peace. The country 
breathes, and the nightmare of misrule has passed. 
Such is the memorable change that Zanar- 
delli’s Ministry effected. It was done by radically 
reversing the traditions of Italian government. 
In parliament the old confusion of parties, so 
deadly to healthy political development, made way for 
a fairly clear division of the Chamber into two great 
groupings—the real Liberals with the Radicals and 
Socialists on one side, the Conservatives and pseudo- 
Liberals on the other. In the country political pers2- 
cution disappeared. The methods, dear to Crispi and 
his imitators, of driving political opponents into silence 
by overt or covert coercion—the imprisonment of 
political suspects, the domicilio coatto, the use of local 
cliques for intimidation—has been nearly or entirely 
abandoned. And, more important than either of these, 
the Government gave up its traditional defiances of the 
laws which sanction labour organisations. Trade unions 
were no longer forcibly dissolved ; soldiers were sent no 
more to cut the harvest where agricultural labourers had 
gone on strike; a great railway strike, which would 
have paralysed the country, was averted by the 
mediation of the Government; again and again the 
nfluence of government (and in England it is difficult 
to realise how great that influence is) was used to 


persuade employers to ward off or to put an early end 
to strikes by concessions to their men. Asa result, 
Italy has gone through alabour movement unparalleled 
for its extent in Europe with hardly a breach of the 
peace, without any hurt to industry or agriculture. 
Besides these changes in the spirit of government, 
Zanardelli’s actual legislative achievements seem unim- 
portant, and yet they were considerable. The octroz on 
flour and bread—the worst of the bad food taxes—has 
disappeared ; a Factory Act, in some respects as good as 
our own, has been passed ; another notable law has put 
municipalisation ona stable footing; a Labour Depart- 
ment has been created and is already doing good 
work. It is hardly necessary to add that the Zanar- 
delli Government, if it did not initiate, at all events 
carried to its completion the great change which has 
come over Italian foreign politics, The colonial adven- 
tures have shrunk to a shadow; Imperialism is dead ; 
Italy is no longer the active partner in a formidable 
military league, and though the Triple Alliance remains 
in name (and little more), the orientation of Italian 
politics is towards France and England, and she 
stands in the European polity for peace and humanity, 
sooner or later, one may be pretty sure, for disarma- 
ment, 

No doubt much—-perhaps the greater part—of the 
credit of all this must go to Signor Giolitti. Zanardelli’s 
real legislative interests lay in reforms, which have 
been somewhat pushed into the background by the 
new social programme, such reforms as a divorce law, 
reform of the judicature, a partial repeal of the tax on 
salt--measures which no doubt he was sorely disap- 
pointed to have left uncarried. But Zanardelli, though 
a Liberal of the old school and with only a moderate 
interest in social questions, cordially backed develop- 
ments that appealed more strongly to the younger gene- 
ration. In all that made for political freedom his 
sympathies were active and unstinted. An Italian 
paper has published since his death an extract from a 
private letter which he wrote during his term of office : 


‘Tam doing everything that I can to help © per of 
liberty and progress and reform; I understand all the 
difficulties on the road ; 1 understand how unequal I am to 
my position, and that often irritates me, makes me bad- 
tempered, and fills me with an infinite longing for the 
waters and skiesof Garda. Sicut cevous ad fontem aquarum, 
I strain to the rest that Catullus writes so well of.” 


The extract shows all the genuineness of his 
nature. He was far from being a saint; in later years 
age and an incurable complaint unstrung his nerves, 
and he was a difficult man to work with. But he stands 
almost alone among the ‘‘ constitutional” politicians 
of his generation in Italy as one whose honour and high 
principle no one has impugned. Though at one time 
not unaffected by the confusion of parties, he left office 
rather than be a party to Depretis’s fatal alliance with 
the Right. During his Premiership he was an in- 
defatigable worker, despite his seventy-six years and 
growing physical weakness. Modest, unambitious, 
disinterested, he had the respect of all parties. And 
his occasional moral weakness, his lack of dignity and 
repose will be forgotten in the fact that he and his 
Ministry made Italy a really free country, and gave 
her a new position in the civilised world. 

His last days were clouded by misgivings as to 
what has occurred since his retirement last summer. 
He shared the disappointment, universal among 
Italian Liberals, at Signor Giolitti’s loss of his great 
opportunity when he succeeded to the Premiership. 
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We may recall how Giolitti, after his failure to include 

the Radicals in his Government—-a failure for which 
the Radicals were at least as much responsible as he 
was—formed a composite Ministry drawn largely from 
the Moderate Right. It probably seemed to Zanardelli, 
as it has done to many others, a return to the old bad 
days of Depretis’s ¢rasformismo. They naturally ask, 
How can a Government, which has alienated the 
Socialists and many of the Radicals and which relies 
largely on Conservative support, carry any effective 
reforms? And some remarks of the Premier on the 
limits of the right of public meeting, so different from 
his utterances of a few years ago, have strengthened 
the misgivings. Itis dangerous to prophesy, but one may 
be excused for hoping that these fears are exaggerated. 
Giolitti’s past, it is true, does not warrant the same 
confidence in his political straightness that everyone 
felt in Zanardelli. But he is an able man, and he 
knows that no Government can stand long in Italy 
which does not do something to satisfy the imperious 
demand for reform. His programme is satisfactory 
enough—State-working of the railways, if the com- 
panies refuse to renew their contracts on terms much 
more favourable to the State and the public than the 
present ones, conversion of the debt, progressive 
taxation, the passing of a bold, far-reaching bill 
on the relations of employers and workmen. He 
has some able men among his colleagues, and 
undoubtedly one of the motives which has led 
him towards the Right has been the difficulty 
of finding Liberal Ministers of sufficient technical 
capacity. He has an enormous majority, and can 
always bring it to heel by the threat of a General 
Election. He will, no doubt, have the King’s support 
in a progressive policy; apart from other evidence, 
there is sufficient proof of this in Victor Emmanuel’s 
unrealised desire that Signor Turati, the extremely 
capable and high-principled leader of the Moderate 
Socialists, and the one living Italian who has real 
statesmanship, should be included in the new Ministry. 
Even were Giolitti the mere calculating politician that 
he is sometimes painted, these facts would decide him. 
But he is more. He may be a Parliamentarian with a 
Parliamentarian’s weakness ; he may trust too much to 
political manceuvring and too little to a generous 
lead ; he may feel too acutely the personal weakness 
of the advanced parties in Parliament, and lay too much 
stress on their jealousies and bickerings. But he is a 
democrat with faith in democratic principles, if not in 
democracy in the concrete. Weare ready to believe 
that he intends to carry on the great work that he and 
Zanardelli began, and that the fine record of the last 
three years will not be smirched by governmental 
trickery or coquettings with an impossible Conser- 
vatism. 





‘MR. BOOTH, MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
MR. PEEL 


R. CHARLES BOOTH is undoubtedly Mr. 
Chamberlain’s best asset, and his reputation, 

his knowledge, and his industry all made his adherence 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy an event of some impor- 
tance. It is, therefore, a real relief to learn from his 


AND 


article in the National Review how serious is his 
divergence from Mr. Chamberlain an@ how unsubstan- 






tial are the grounds on which he has decided 
to adopt a Protectionist policy of his own. Before 
considering some of his arguments in detail, it is well 
to enter a protest against a rough and, we believe, 
mistaken reading of history which appears in his 
remarks on fiscal developments. It is commonly 
said, as Mr. Booth says it, that cosmopoli- 
tanism has declined, the sentiment of nationality de- 
veloped, and that Free Trade, appropriate to the one 
climate of opinion, is unsuitable to the second. We 
believe all this reasoning is entirely mistaken. When 
Free Trade flourished as a doctrine, the spirit of 
nationalism was as strong as itis to-day, and it was much 
more vivid and conscious. Was France less Nationalist, 
or Italy or America or England a generation ago? 

Mr. Booth says Free Trade is cosmopolitan in ideal. 
There is no necessary relation between Free Trade 
and cosmopolitanism except in so far as there is a 
relation between trade itself and cosmopolitanism. 
Few people would wish to go back to the days before 
there was a form of blind barter between races and 
tribes, and in that sense to regard trade as a means to 
extending and educating knowledge and sympathy and 
intercourse is merely to have a cultivated rather thana 
barbarous mind. The Protectionists play with the 
word cosmopolitan because they know it serves as a 
useful irritant. We donot accuse Mr. Booth of doing 
this, but he has allowed himself to slip into a manner 
of argument which is loose and unreal. The most con- 
spicuous example of the power of cosmopolitanism as a 
force alien to patriotism subduing and exploiting 
patriotism is not Free Trade, but the supremacy 
established by the Rhodesians over our South 
African policy. Nothing can do more to develop that 
power than Protection, for Protection arms the rich 
with the readiest weapons for overpowering the general 
will The Rhodesians, the ruling influence in South 
Africa, represent men and interests, collected from all 
parts of the world, with no native or spiritual loyalty 
to this country, and they form a vested interest. 
The true nationalist wishes the genius and character 
of his nation to be expressed at its best, and there- 
fore he opposes any course which would facilitate 
the usurpation of particular and particularist interests. 
Protection in England would mean, in our opinion, the 
overthrow of the spirit of self-government, the evasion 
of democracy, the denationalising of England. The most 
conspicuous example of the power of civilised patriotism 
is the improvement in the relations of the three Western 
Powers, an improvement accompanied by the relaxa- 
tion of tariffs between France and Italy and the 
triumph of more sensible and reasonable opinions in 
economics. It cannot be too often repeated that an 
English Free Trader is a Free Trader because he has 
considered the circumstances, the history, the power, 
the traditions, and the renown of his country, and 
decided that Free Trade is the best thing for England. 
If he includes in his calculations a sense of the damage 
done by unnecessary acrimonies of the advantage 
derived from common sense and tranquillity of the 
responsibilites of a great and historical people, to the 
peace and the rights of Nations, it is because he has not 
less, but more of the sentiment of nationality than 
men who are too ignorant to appreciate these things. 

Mr. Booth’s scheme is very different from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. He disagrees with Mr. Chamberlain on 
some important points. He thinks our trade is pro- 
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sperous, and he does not think that the foreigner will 
pay the duty. Mr. Chamberlain wants, or wanted—for 
his programme is not immutable—no tax on raw 
materials, a small tax on food other than colonial food, 
and 10 per cent. on manufactured goods. Mr. Booth 
proposes that all colonial imports should be admitted 
free, and that all foreign imports should be subject to 
an absolutely uniform ad valorem 5 per cent. duty. 
Here is atremendous discrepancy. Nor does it stand 
alone. In another passage Mr. Booth impeaches the 
whole plan of the Commission. He says his plan is 
better, for the risks of the struggling of sectional 
interests for special fiscal consideration do not apply 
to the “broad uniform lines of action imposed by 
Imperial preference as here suggested in place of the 
special consideration of individual trades.” Yet Mr. 
Booth is a member of the Commission appointed ‘‘for the 
special consideration of individual trades.” His function 
in the Commission ought to be purely obstructive and 
didactic. He has to try to dissuade the Commission 
from doing what it has been designed to do and to 
teach it to substitute a scheme which cannot be recon- 
ciled with Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. Booth recommends 
his own plan as an escape—an illusory escape in our 
opinion—from the trafficking which a detailed tariff 
would produce. Mr. Chamberlain appeals to the 
various industries to support and recognise his Com- 
mission precisely on the ground that they stand to gain 
by presenting their own case for Protection before this 
tribunal. 

Mr. Booth’s scheme then clashes with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. It is easy to show that it will not answer the 
purposes Mr. Booth himself has in view. First of all it 
is necessary to deal with one of his arguments on the 
relations of imports and exports. He says that some 
people talk of the interest in foreign investments as if 
it were in the class of imports paid for by British 
labour. Such a statement would of course be 
wrong. But restriction of imports is not a restric- 
tion of the imports that are earned by foreign 
investments which represent the accumulations 
of British labour in the past, it is a_ restriction 
of those imports which represent British labour in the 
present. The duty does not fall on the foreign divi- 
dend which represents foreign indebtedness to us but on 
the foreign article which is sent in exchange for the 
products of British labour. That is why British trade 
suffers from import duties which interfere with the ex- 
change of commodities and enhance the cost of our 
materials. But what is, in our opinion, the most ex- 
traordinary thing in Mr. Booth’s scheme is that he can 
persuade himself either that Protection can stop 
short at a 5 per cent. duty or that a 5 per cent. 
duty will be of any use in stimulating manufactures. 
As to the first points, he offers us nothing but his own 
assumptions, one of which is that the consumer will 
know how to defend himself against the aggrandisement 
of the duties. The experience of every country in the 
world is against that consoling prophecy. As to the 
second point we can see no reason for supposing that 
a 5 per cent. duty will tempt men to invest 
capital and brains in a declining industry or a new 
one. What Mill said about protecting infant indus- 
tries does not apply to such an insignificant duty 
as this; a man is not likely to make any experiments 
or take any risks because for five or ten years 


he has the comfort of knowing that there will 
be a 5 per cent. duty on imports, We do know, 
from the experience of many industries, one of which 
Mr. Hugh Bell analysed in a remarkable article, that 
Free Trade is a most powerful stimulus to invention and 
experiments and versatility ; but nobody can point to 
acase where a 5 per cent. duty has been a stimulus. 
Nor will it have any effect as a check to dumping. 
Professor Ashley in his book on the ‘‘ Tariff Problems ” 
argues that ‘‘no low, or even moderate, duty will 
suffice to keep out foreign goods when they are being 
sold at any price to ‘relieve’ the domestic market,” 
and after quoting some instances he remarks, ‘‘ to 
meet such prices duties of 50 or 75 per cent. ad 
valorem may be needed— or even prohibition.” 

The publication of the article certainly makes it 
difficult to understand why Mr. Booth has accepted 
the invitation to act on Mr. Chamberlain’s Commis- 
sion. That Commission is to discuss the relative 
needs and prospects of the various industries that agree 
to be discussed. Sir Robert Giffen is dismayed by the 
spectacle, and he contributes an article to the new 
Nineteenth Century, in which he declares his un- 
compromising hostility to Mr. Chamberlain’s propa- 
ganda. In place of Mr. Booth’s simple uniform plan, 
we are to have the struggling of sectional interests 
throughout the Empire, for the Commission includes 
representatives of the colonies, one Agent-General, 
most improperly in our judgment, having accepted a 
seat on this strange tribunal. Some ideas of the 
tension that struggle is likely to produce in our 
relations with the colonies may be collected from 
a most timely and cogent article on Canada, written by 
Mr. George Peel, published in the /nudependent Review. 
Mr. Peel traces the history of the Canadian prefe- 
rences, and shows that the Canadian manufacturers 
began very soon to protest when the preference de- 
prived them of protection against British manufactu- 
rers. The preference reduced the average rate on 
dutiable woollens from 32 per cent. to 23} per 
cent., and on cottons from 29 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. Between 1897 and t1goz2 the imports of 
British textiles had increased from 42,300,000 to 
43,600,000, and the manufacturers of Canada assailed 
the Government at Ottawa with ‘very bitter com- 
plaints.” ‘‘ Very bitter complaints” are the words of a 
State paper. Mr. Peel shows that Jndustrial Canada, the 
official organ of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, speaks of Britain as the most dangerous com- 
petitor, and calls for 30 to 35 per cent. protection against 
English and Scotch woollens instead of 234 per cent. 
‘* Not,” says Mr, Peel, ‘‘ that they object to the principle 
of preference. As long as the minimum duty is uni- 
versally high against Great Britain, let the duties 
against the rest of the world be raised higher in the 
proportion of 33$ per cent.” Mr. Peel, who shows that 
a preference for Canadian wheat will merely flood the 
North-West with American farmers, whom a leading 
Canadian Minister described last April as more valuable 
man for man than any immigrants that could come from 
across the sea, has made a most instructive analysis of 
the conditions of Canada. It can be briefly summarised 
as showing that Mr. Chamberlain would place the 
preferential tariff system at the mercy of the weather, 
and our political relations at the mercy of the very 
struggle which Mr. Booth so justly dreads. 
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“CHINESE LABOUR. 


Y a curious and fortunate coincidence the tele- 
graphic reports of the debate in the Legislative 
Council, which has decided by 22to 4 in favour of Chinese 
labour, reach us simultaneously with the fuller reports 
of the Labour Commission. The South African News 
and the Cape Times of December g contain the 
majority and minority reports of the Commission, and it 
is in the light of those documents that prudent persons 
will read the news correspondents cable home of the 
overwhelming impression the advocates of importation 
had made on the public mind. The idea these 
correspondents have tried to convey is very simple to 
understand. They have set themselves to make us 
suppose that the white population in the Transvaal has 
been forced very much against its will to the con- 
clusion that Chinese labour is indispensable. They 
wish us to believe that nobody wants Chinese labour ; 
that everyone would far rather work the mines by 
British labour or Kaffir labour ; and that the necessity 
of resorting to Chinese labour has been established in 
the judgment of a community which started with the 
strongest repugnance to the project. 

This regulation argument breaks down every now 
and again, as it broke down when Mr. Cresswell pro- 
duced the letter which showed that Messrs. Wernher, 
Beit wanted Chinese labour precisely because it would 
exclude British labour. It is helped out by all kinds 
of devices and strategies, easy enough when every- 
thing, from the Government to the newspapers, is 
under strict control. Discrepancies are smothered ; 
individuals who object, whether they are 
mine managers or public officials or editors, 
are suppressed ; everything is done to give an air of 
reluctant unanimity to the public opinion of the Trans- 
vaal. One day General Botha is reported to have 
assented to Chinese labour ; another day a meeting of 
protest is broken up and overpowered by organised 
opposition. The Commission and the Legislative 
Council play a great part in this arrangement. The 
Commission was represented as an independent inquiry. 
As a matter of fact, of thirteen members nine were 
openly committed to Asiatic importation before they 
were nominated. If the Commission, in short, had 
been arranged not to inquire but to make a particular 
impression at home it would not have been differently 
composed. Just the same part is assigned to the 
Legislative Council. When Sir Arthur Lawley was 
asked by the various Labour organisations to 
submit the issue to a_ referendum, he replied 
that the issue would be debated in the Legis- 
lative Council. The verdict of that Council, a 
foregone conclusion, is paraded as if it had the authority 
of a representative body, instead of being merely the 
mechanical conclusion of a nominated body recording 
the wishes of its master. We are beginning to learn 
what tricks have been played with the pretence of 
representative government and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
famous phrases about acting as if the Transvaal were 
self-governing. When he went there he began by 
saying the last thing in the world he would do 
would be to extort a tribute. The next thing he said 
was that we were to have thirty millions from the new 
colonies as the result of a transaction to which all 
parties had agreed. We now learn from the Zimes 





correspondent that it is doubtful whether the mine- 
owners themselves, the only people really consulted, 
will carry out their part of the bargain. 

The significance and object of these devices are 
obvious. If the Transvaal were self-governing nobody 
would trouble to persuade opinion at home. The 
anomalous relation in which we stand to this 
colony makes it necessary for the mine-owners and 
their clients to persuade us that the necessity of Chinese 
labour is so urgent that it would be fatal to wait until 
the Transvaal is self-governing. They ask us to 
anticipate the action a self-governing colony would 
take; but their real anxiety is to have this question 
settled in the way they wish it to be settled before the 
Transvaal becomes its own master. Englishmen will 
therefore scrutinise some of the reasons given for 
regarding this step as so imperative that it is 
perilous to wait till representative government 
is bestowed on the colony. They will notice 
that in estimating the labour required the majority of 
the Commission demand for agriculture 50 per cent. 
more natives than General Botha thinks necessary, 
They will notice that the managing director of the 
Labour Association reports a steady rise of 3,000 natives 
per month; and that the minority Commissioners 
could answer the main arguments of the majority 
from the admissions of the mineowners in 1897. Thus 
the majority of the Commissioners now estimate that 
twenty natives per stamp are required for the mines. 
When the 1897 Commission was sitting, the require- 
ments were estimated at ten or twelve natives per 
stamp. The majority urge that the require- 
ments cannot be lessened by labour-saving machinery 
or the use of white labour. In 1897, the opposite 
view was taken, and only as lately as November, 
1902, in a report presented to Sir George Farrar 
by Messrs. Price and Skinner, it was argued 
that the adoption of white labour in certain depart- 
ments would considerably reduce the present high 
estimate of the needs of the industry as regards native 
labour. The truth is, as the Manchester Guardian 
points out, that the demands of the mine-owners are 
rising, and that the financiers think they see an oppor- 
tunity of extracting from Lord Milner far more than 
they ever expected from President Kruger. The 
majority admit that the reduction of wages had a 
deterrent effect, and they might have added that the 
mines are paying also for the demoralising employ- 
ment of natives during the war. Both these 
influences will be modified in time. As _ to 
the familiar pictures of stagnation, is it important 
to remark that the output of gold in October was 
41,208,669, an improvement of nearly 30 per cent. 
on the figures for January, and a rate for the year 
of £14,500,000—only £1,500,000 less than the maxi- 
mum production ever attained on the Rand. But there 
s one field in which, as we think, the fullest inquiry 
is needed. Sir Lewis Michell stated recently that the 
death rate in the De Beers mines is 30 per 1,000, 
iin the Rand mines 7o per-1,o00. Is it true that pre 
cautions which are taken in all other mines to protect 
the miner from the effect of rock-dust are omitted 
in the Rand mines? What is the experience of 
the Cornish miners on this point? We believe that 
if adequate sanitary measures were insisted on in 
the Rand mines the difficulty would largely disappear. 
All these facts and calculations are of great importance, 
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because we are asked to assume the grave responsi- 
bility of sanctioning Chinese importation. The 
injustice of allowing the wishes of the Transvaal 
to be overruled by foreign interests — whether 
in the form of mine magnates or English and 
foreign shareholders—is patent enough. We do not 
think that the facts of the case justify the impatience 
of the financiers, or that they present even a plausible 
case to persuade us to do something which we suspect 
is repugnant to all white South Africa, and to do it in 
a manner and under conditions that would expose us to 
the charge of reintroducing slavery. 





“THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT. 
ROADS. 

This ts the third of a series of articles the purpose of 
which is to investigate certain suggestions recently 
made by Sir John Brunner. 

DAM SMITH, the founder of political economy, 

than whom no one has more clearly seen the 
causes which promote and retard the wealth of nations, 
always laid immense stress upon the importance of 
improving the means of conveyance both of passengers 
and goods. In 1762 he ascribed the increasing pro- 
sperity of England mainly to the improvement of its 
roads. ‘‘ Since the mending of roads in England forty 
or fifty years ago,” said he to his class at Glasgow, 

‘fits opulence has increased extremely.” At that 

time it still took a stage coach a day and a half 

to cover the forty-four miles between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow—a distance accomplished by the same 
vehicle in five hours seventy years later. Less 
than a century ago, thanks to the genius of Telford 
and Macadam, the Highlands of Scotland were 
opened up by good roads, and a much greater revolu- 
tion effected than when thirty or forty years later 
roads were supplemented by railroads and steamboats. 

In eighteen years 920 miles of road and 120 bridges 

were built. The Government grants amounted to 

£200,000, yet by the expenditure of this small sum 
the Highlands, as Telford boasted, were advanced 

‘fat least a century.” Such are the consequences 

of substituting wheels for legs! The difference be- 

tween a pack-horse and a cart-horse country is 
enormous. 

At the present time, of course, the state of roads 
in England and Scotland is greatly in advance of what 
it was a century ago; but there is a much larger 
margin for improvement than perhaps people are gene- 
rally aware of. In some parts of the country extrava- 
gaut sums are expended in maintenance and repair, yet 
the results achieved are only moderate. In other places 
the roads are miserable without being cheap. If the 
Local Government Board could be braced up and 
strengthened by a good roads department, with some 
competent road engineers to inspect and advise local 
authorities, considerable savings as well as improve- 
meuts might be brought about in all parts of the 
country. 

‘** Generally speaking, our roads in this country are 
not engineered,” said Mr. Rees Jeffreys in his evidence 
before the Departmental Committee on Highways. 
Where this is true how can we wonder at the stagna- 
tion of our rural districts? How can small trades be 
brisk ; how can the market gardener, the fruit grower, 
or poultry farmer hope to flourish unless he can 
get quickly and cheaply to market? Many a town and 
village in England is ‘‘protected” against its 
neighbours, not by tariff walls, but by steep 
hills, marrow roadways, and sharp corners. And 
yet money is poured out like water every 
year on road repair. Each mile of main road in 
an urban district costs, on an average, £194 annually, 


and each mile of rural main road £63. Our system can- 
not even claim to be inexpensive. No one who travels in 
France, Germany, or Austria, or even in a compara- 
tively poor and sparsely-peopled country like Norway, 
can fail to be struck with the excellence of the highways 
and the care with which they have been adapted to the 
requirements of their district. Some roads, of course, 
have been built for military purposes, and with these we 
have nothing to do; but others have been designed 
to open yp inaccessible country, to stimulate local 
industries, and to encourage travel by removing natural 
barriers. These are ‘‘engineered roads,” and have 
usually been constructed at the expense of the central 
government. It was evident that local effort unaided 
could not accomplish the work of construction, 
although it might bear the cost of maintenance. 

In England, with rare exceptions, everything has 
been left to local or private initiative. Before the 
advent of railways, it is true, much progress had been 
made by means of the turnpike trusts, but in the last 
sixty years it may safely be asserted that less has been 
done to build new roads and to straighten and level 
old roads than in any other civilised country. 

The reforms or improvements in road administra- 
tion which seem most necessary are three in number. 
Old roads must be straightened and shortened in order 
to save time in moving from place to place, as well as 
to reduce the danger of collisions. In hilly districts 
many of the existing roadways must be diverted and 
altered in order that an established maximum gradient 
may permit horse or motor traffic to work with the 
utmost possible economy. In districts where popula- 
tion has increased rapidly during the last half century 
no mere improvement of old roads is sufficient; new 
highways must be called into existence to relieve the 
congestion of the old. 

In many parts of England cheap railway lines can 
be run along the side of a broad road to carry light 
goods and passengers at a speed of from ten to twenty 
miles an hour. Road authorities which have built or 
widened a road should be given power to lease a slip 
of the road for this purpose. 

Private enterprise, if the turnpike commissions, 
who were really ad hoc local authorities, can be so 
called, has deserted this province. Local authorities 
have neither the funds nor the legal powers nor, 
perhaps, the willto act. Yet something must be done. 

Only one possible agent remains—the central 
Government. Its duty in this matter has been discussed 
and defined in two recent blue-books. The Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation made the following 
recommendation : 

_ “ Weare of opinion that a specks pes should be given 
for the maintenance of main roads. e have already stated 
the reasons which have led us to the conclusion that the 
maintenance of these roads should be a national service, and 
pane it should be to a large extent paid for from national 
unas. 

They propose accordingly that half the cost of these 
roads—z.é., alittle over £1,000,o00—should be paid by 
the Exchequer. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the very able 
president of the Commission, desired that, with this 
system of grants in aid, extensive powers of con- 
trol should be given to the central authority. As we 
have already suggested, these powers might very well 
be vested, so far as England and Wales are concerned, 
in the Local Government Board, and would merely 
follow out that large principle of inspection which has 
already been established in regard to poor law and 
sanitary administration. 

So much for the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, which seems, at any rate, to suggest the 
right financial method. As we cannot call private 
enterprise to the assistance of road-making, we must 
get our impetus from the Exchequer. 

The more recent Departmental Committee on 
Highways refers in its report to what it calls ‘‘ national 
roads.” 
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“Some roads are obviously of more than county 
importance, and we consider that their maintenance in 
a condition of the highest efficiency should be re- 
garded as a matter of national concern.” It pro- 
poses, therefore, to throw the cost of maintaining 
trunk roads for through traffic on the national 
exchequer rather than on county rates. It adds, 
however, to the recommendations of the Local Taxation 
Commission a suggestion that the additional grant 
should be devoted specifically to the construction of 
new or ‘‘ by-pass” roads, and to the widening of 
existing roads of importance, rather than to works of 
ordinary maintenance and repair. We should prefer 
to see a large grant very carefully distributed and 
special attention paid to poor districts where the work 
of road construction is particularly required. What is 
needed in some parts of the country is a vigorous 
revival of the Exchequer grants by aid of which 
Telford and Macadam drove noble highways through 
the mountainous districts of Wales and Scotland. 

There are other encouraging precedents. In 1814 a 
Parliamentary Committee reported on the ruinous and 
dangerous state of the roads between Carlisle and 
Glasgow, and Parliament voted £50,000 for improving 
the route. On the old road across Anglesea, which 
was also reconstructed at the cost of the Exchequer, a 
horse had to ascend and descend 1,283 perpendicular 
feet more than Telford found necessary when he laid 
out the present line. Yet he managed to reduce the 
total length by more than one-tenth. 

It will be found here, as in most branches of admi- 
nistration, that economy is in close alliance with useful 
and reproductive expenditure. Very frequently it will 
be quite enough for the Exchequer to make a modest 
contribution to the cost of construction and improve- 
ment. For in many cases—as where a gentle gradient 
is substituted for a precipitous descent “ dangerous to 
cyclists,” or a straight road takes the place of a 
meandering lane—the annual cost of repairs will be 
so much lessened that a local authority should bear 
part of the cost of construction. We need not multiply 
instances of the immense boon which broad roads driven 
through thickly-populated areas will confer upon every 
worker, every manufacturer, producer, and retailer. 
But, perhaps, we may venture to adduce one or two 
examples of the absurdities ot country roads. In Here- 
fordshire, ¢.g., we remember one lane which has six 
right angles in half a mile, two of them at the foot of an 
avoidable hill. The road from Whitby to Ruswarp, in 
Yorkshire, instead of following the Esk valley, which is 
almost a straight line, climbs and descends two steep 
hills, and from Sleights to Grosmont it again deserts 
the valley and becomes almost impassable. In Somerset 
the road from Wells to Shepton Mallet, when it 
might run on the level to Dulcote, turns to the right, 
climbs a hill, and returns to its natural course down 
a second hill. In each of these cases a straighter line 
of road would shorten the distance, remove dangerous 
gradients, and reduce cost of maintenance. But the 
county councils of the three counties will not, and 
practically cannot in thepresent state of the law, remedy 
these evils. 

To show what economies of power may be realised 
by carrying out the principles which we have en- 
deavoured to expound and illustrate, the following 
quotation, from a scientific authority, deserves to be 
cited : 

‘A horse will exert for a short time twice the average trac- 
tive pull which he can exert continuously, Hence so long as 
the resistance on the gradient is not more than double the re- 
sistance on the level, the horse will be able to take up the 
full load which he is capable of drawing. On metalled roads 
the gradient should not exceed 1 in 30, because on that 
slope the gradient resistance is equal to the resistance on 
the level—z.e., the total load is exactly doubled.” 

According to another authority, who gives slightly 
different figures, a tractive force of 264 lb. is required 
to draw a 6-ton waggon along a level macadamised 


road at three miles an hour, while on a similar road 
with an incline of 1 in 50 the necessary force rises to 
533 |b., or more than double. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN IN LONDON. 
I. 

LTHOUGH numerous essays and even books 
f have been written during recent years on the 
subject of openings for women, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing exact information as to employments on any large 
scale will be known to all who have attempted the 
task. Hence it is a relief to turn tothe Census, for, in 
that great national picture, whatever its errors and 
confusions, the main outlines are clear enough. The 
Occupations Census of 1901 for the County of London 
gives a very extensive view of all the activities of that 
vast population of four and a half millions, of whom 
2,394,000 are women. Of this total number of 
women 1,914,000 are over ten years of age, and 
719,000 are allocated in the Census to the various 
c'asses and sub-classes of occupations. Perhaps the 
clearest general knowledge of the field of women’s 
employment in London can be afforded by consider- 
ing (1) the proportions in which women hold the 
different occupations, and (2) the changes in these 
proportions between 1891 and 1901. It must be noted 
that in all the twenty-two classes of occupations given 
in the Census women have more or less share, except in 
two—Class 2 (Defence of the country) and Class 8 
(Fishing). The twenty-third class, the Unoccupied, is 
not taken into consideration, though a large number of 
the women so returned, whether rich or poor, are doubt- 
less busily employed in domestic affairs. Dividing the 
twenty classes that are left into five groups, according 
to their numerical importance, leaving Class 22, which 
consists of undefined occupations as a residuum, we find 
the following results : 

Group A comprises classes of 50,000, and contains: 


Class IV. Domestic offices 

and services ... 328,337 = 45'8 p.c. of the total. 
Class XIX. Dress « 19650 = SIF lg 
Class III. Professional occu- 


pations ... 52,962 = 7°4 - ” 


Class XX. Food, tobacco, 


drink, lodging ... 49,492 = 6°9 ” ” 
Total «-» 586,841 = 81°8 ” 9 


Group B of classes between 23,000 and 50,000 contains: 
Class XVII. Paper, prints, 
books, and sta- 
tionery ... «+ 33,369 = 4°7 p.c. of the total. 
Class XVIII. Textile fabrics ... 22,917 = 3'2 “ a 


Class V. Commercial (mer- 
chants, clerks, 

banks) ... . 20,285 = 28 a “ 

Total ... 76,571 = 10°7 Pe ai 


Group C of classes between 5,coo and 20,000 contains : 

Class XVI. Skins, leather, hair, 
and feathers 

Class XIII. Weod, furniture, 

fittings, decora- 


9.468 = 1°3 p.c. of the total. 


tions... eee 7:929 = I'l ” - 

Class XV. Chemicals, oil, 
grease, soap, &c. 5.915 = 08 ” ‘i 

Class I. General and Local 
Government &796=08 5» 
Total w. 29,108 = 4°0 a me 


Group D of classes between 1,000 and 5,000 contains : 
Class XI. Precious’ metals, 
jewels, watches, 
instruments ... 4,034 = 0°5 p.c. of the total 


Class X. Metal, machines, 

imp!ements, con- 

veyances 2 3,932 = 0°5 » o9 
Class VI. Conveyance of 


men, goods, and 





messages 3,860= O5 » 4 
Class VII. Agriculture 1,342 = O'15 ” ” 
Total ... 13,168 =16§ 5 4 
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Group E of classes under 1,000 contains : 
Class XIV. Brick, cement, pot- 
tery, and glass... 077 
Class IX. About and dealing 
in products ot 
mines and quar- 


ries eee eee 209 
Class XXI. Gas, water, elec- ? 
tricity, sanitary 119 
Class XII. Building ... ae 80 
Total we = -:1,385 = C15 p.c. of the total. 


Class XXII. General and un- 

defined occupa- 

tions contains... 12,258, being 1°7 p.c. of total 
A striking feature about these groups is that more 
than two-thirds of all the occupied women are in two 
classes. Domestic service by itself contains nearly one- 
half of the total, and Dress one-fifth. Over four-fifths of 
the whole are in Group A—that is, in only four classes 
of occupations. This leaves less than one-fifth occu- 
pied in the remaining classes, or 133,281, as compared 
with 156,050 in the Dress class alone. No other 
class at all approaches even the lesser of the 
two large classes. The Professional class, which 
comprises the sub-classes, clerical, legal, medical, 
.eaching, literary and_ scientific, art, music, and 
drama is only one-third the size of the Dress class ; 
the same is true of the next class, which is nearly as 
large as the professional, namely, that employed upon 
Food, Tobacco, Drink, and Lodging. After Group A 
comes a large decline in the size of the classes, and 
when the three classes of Group B have been added to 
Group A, we find that 924 per cent. of all the occupied 
women in London are engaged in only seven of the 
twenty classes of occupation open to them. This fact 
cannot be entirely explained, on more minute examina- 
tion, either by the relative magnitudes of the classes 
measured by the number of men and women taken 
together, or by the nature of the occupations. 

It we compare the Census of 1901 with that of 
1891, various interesting facts emerge as to the in- 
crease or decrease in the number of women employed 
in particular occupations. To take the case of domestic 
service first, it is noteworthy that according to the 
Registrar-General (Preface to 1901 Census) the women 
so occupied increased in the decade only 1°7 per cent., 
whereas the men increased by 24°5 per cent. His 
statement runs thus: 

(4) Domestic indoor servants (including hotels) : 
Males. Females. 


1891. 1901, 1891. 1901. 

17,074 21,261 + 24°5 p.c. ... 238,366 242,449 + 1°7 p.c. 
But according to the reports themselves the figures 
are as follows (v.p. 10, Vol. III., Census 1891, and 
p. 78, London Census, 1901): 








Males, Females. 

en 189". 1901. 1891. 1901. 
Domestic indoor servants...... 17,074 15.425 ... 238,366 234,398 
Inn, hotel ....00..0.0 21,034 5,836... 13,372 8,051 





38,108 21,261 ... 251,738 242,449 
Decrease 40p.c. Decrease 4 p.c. 


It is evident that the preface wholly omits both the 
males and females in hotels in 1891, but includes them 
in 1901. The hotel figures are in both cases remarkable. 
Possibly the very iarge decline of the men may be due 
to outdoor servants being included for hotels in 1891. 
In 1901 there were 11,866 outdoor men (called coach- 
men, grooms, and gardeners); but even if this figure 
belonged entirely to hotels and were added to the 
21,261 men, there would still be a decrease of 14 per 
cent. The statement in the preface quoted above, 
suggesting a movement of domestic service from women 
to men, is of importance because it has been much 
quoted. The decrease in both cases is undoubtedly 
notable. Inthe case of the women it is partly com- 
pensated for by the large increase of charwomen from 
22,877 to 25,951. 


Of the other sub-divisions of ‘‘ Domestic Offices and 
Services,” Laundry, Washing, and Bath-service exhibits 
a striking fall from 51,018 women to 47,362, the men 
remaining stationary at 3,165 and 3,175 ; this no doubt 
is partly explained by the growth of steam laundries. 
Women cooks other than domestic declined from 3,276 
to 3.076, while men rose in great strength, from 2,896 
to 3,931, acurious comment upon the activity of cookery 
schools, whose work, however, doubtless helps much in 
less professional and public sections. 

In the Dress class there was an increase of both 
women and men, women from 141,823 to 156,050, or 10 
percent., and men from 76,945 to 81,178, or 5 percent. 
In the sub-division of artificial flowers, it is important to 
note, the number of women employed has fallen from 
4,011 in 1891 to 2,337 in igo1. Fashion being less fickle 
than usual in this direction (the use of artificial flowers in 
millinery seems to have become a settled custom) the 
question may be asked, ‘‘ Why do not Englishwomen 
attach themselves to this industry?” It seems to be 
particularly suited to women, deftness of hand, taste, and 
an eye for colour being the chief requisites. For more 
information on this interesting industry we would refer 
readers to a most careful and valuable article by Mrs. 
Grace Oakeshott, published in the Zconomic Journal for 
March, 1903. The Domestic service and Dress classes 
are the only classes of the Census in which women pre- 
ponderate over men, though there arealsosomeimportart 
sub-classes, such as the medical, where this is the case. 

Omitting professional, commercial, and Govern- 
ment occupations for the present, the most salient 
facts about the remaining classes seem to be these : 
women printers, according to the Registrar-General’s 
preface, increased between 1891 and 1901 by 73 per 
cent., whereas men printers only increased 3 per cent. ; 
women bookbinders grew by 10 per cent., and men 
fell off 4 per cent. In this connection we may draw 
attention to an inference from such increases, which 
might prove a snare to those who are trying to decide 
upon a career from the study of the Census. 
The fact that women printers have been nearly 
doubled in the decade is not a reason for assuming 
that the same ratio of increase will continue. We have 
to look further at the facts. The Registrar-General 
gives in 1901 2,284 women to 34,9605 men, or about 
6 per cent. of the whole. This is more encouraging, 
as there would still appear to be considerable room for 
increase. Whether the internal facts of the trades 
support such a hope is a separate question which needs 
separate investigation ; the mere figures, though valu- 
able as indications, must not be taken absolutely. In 
the Textiles class the melancholy decline of the silk 
trade is clearly marked, the women losing 24 per cent. 
and the men 50 per cent. of employment. 

In the classes comprised in Groups C, D, E the 
small proportion of women to men is remarkable. Of 
the total number, men and women, employed on Skins, 
Leather, Hair, and Feathers they are indeed a third, but 
of those working on Wood, Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
they form only one-eighth. This last fact confirms 
what has been urged in Women’s Employment, the 
journal of the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women, viz., that there is still much room for trained 
women in the Decorative trades, though men will doubt- 
less continue to do the heavier work upon wood and 
other furniture. In all the four classes of Group D 
women bear a very small part, although some of 
the work is quite within their strength—indeed, they do 
some of the heavier parts of it and not some of the 
lighter—and from internal evidence these fields seem 
hopeful, though they will not be easily entered. The 
last group, E, comprises only 1,385 women in its four 
classes of occupation, which might undoubtedly afford 
them more opening, for the work is in many branches 
both light and fine. Those occupations which fall 
roughly into the category of brain-work as opposed to 
hand-work must be considered in another article, 
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GREEK ART IN DAILY LIFE. 
F one were asked to define in a word the difference 
between Greek art and the art of other races one 
might perhaps say that the Greeks proceeded on the 
principle of elimination, other races on the principle of 
accumulation. It matters very little to which of these 
races we turn, we should always find that the effects 
they aim at depend upon an accumulation of forms and 
an accumulation of ornament. The Gothic cathedral, 
to take the leading type, with its nave, aisles, transepts, 
choir, porches, chapels, and other offices and out- 
buildings, is not a single structure but an accumulation 
of structures. And if we took closer we shall find that 
the same idea which prevails in the main plan prevails 
in detail, and that the surfaces, especially those parts 
reserved for special honour and consideration, such as 
the West front, Lady chapel, choir, and elsewhere, 
are ‘‘enriched,” as it is called, by such an accumula- 
tion of carving and sculpture as frequently leaves little 
smooth space visible at all. This is, and always has been, 
the philosophy of the barbarian, More or less confusion 
is inseparable from their idea of enrichment. They 
measure the effect on the spectator by the pains and 
labour bestowed by the builders, and argue that if one 
stroke produces so much effect, ten strokes will produce 
ten times the effect. 

The Greeks proceed on the contrary method. 
They eliminate and pare away every superfluous and 
unnecessary feature in order to throw a fuller meaning 
into the resduum. The Doric temple consists of a 
single curtly defined form bounded by four lines—the 
form of a nave, if you like, with the outhouses pared 
away. The massive and severe members of which it 
is composed are unbroken by sculpture. The capitals, 
the significant index of the style, are smooth as an egg. 
The entablature, save for a few formal lines and 
mouldings, is left quite plain. At stated intervals along 
the cornice square gaps (metopes) occur in the ex- 
pressed articulation of the building, and these gaps are 
filled with sculpture ; but the architectural forms them- 
selves are always kept pure, and across their smooth 
surface and along the powerful lines connecting them 
the eye may range and travel without fear of being 
impeded by any obstacle in the shape of enrich- 
ment. But this sclf-restraint is the outcome itself of a 
special form of knowledge. The instinct to accumu- 
late, to enrich by addition, is natural to human 
nature, and can only be controlled by reference to 
special laws of effect. Of these laws the Greeks pos- 
sessed the knowledge. In another article I pointed 
out that the inflections which run all through the Doric 
temple and pervade every stone of it, though so subtle 
as not to be consciously perceptible to the eye, are all 
founded on the recognition of fixed and immutable laws 
of sight and are so calculated as to make provision for 
those laws. The same recognition guides and controls 
the Greek in the disposition of his surfaces and the 
arrangement of his decoration. The resolve, steadily 
persisted in, to mete out enrichment in small morsels 
at a time, and that only at regularly defined intervals, 
and to insist primarily on an ample supply of free, un- 
encumbered spaces, is one which, like the inflection of 
forms, is carefully calculated to accord with the natural 
movement of our eyes. 

If this sounds obscure from the point of view of 
art, from the point of view of nature it may easily 
be made clear by a very simple experiment. Any 
action into which the faculty of takiag notice 
enters will do. Suppose we ask the reader to 
imagine that he is leaving a note on a friend and 
is anxious to place the note so that his friend on 
entering the room will see it. We will suppose that he 
sticks it up in the middle of the mantelpiece, that being 
what is called a conspicuous position. Further, we 
will suppose that in order to render it still more con- 


. 


spicuous he moves away any object or knick-knacks 
from near it, especially any objects like his note, such 
as papers and letters, and so ¢so/azes it a little. All 
this | am sure he can easily imagine himself doing by 
the light of nature, and without giving the matter a 
thought. Instinct guides him in the selection of a con- 
spicuous position, and instinct tells him that to isolate 
his note is to make it more conspicuous still. At the 
same time his action recognises a law of sight, and if 
called on to account for what he had done he would 
have no difficulty in saying that- where there were many 
things to claim attention any single object would be 
liable to be passed over and would be lost in the crowd. 

Transfer that simple experiment to the sphere of 
art and you have the Greek law. In clearing a space 
for his note on the mantelpiece the reader is really de- 
claring in favour of the principle of elimination as 
compared with the principle of accumulation, He is 
paring away superfluities in order that the thing left 
may tell with greater power. In short, the idea he has 
in his head in the disposition of his letter is exactly the 
idea the Greeks had in their heads in the disposition of 
their metopes. The only difference is that what the 
reader recognises as a law of sight the Greek recog- 
nised as a law of art. 

In that difference lies, I think, a good deal of the 
secret of the durability of Greek art. Let us take one 
more glance at this little experiment. The moving 
aside of the objects on the mantelpiece shows we realise 
the fact that it is not our note only which is putting 
forward a claim to attention, but that everything 
else within view is putting forward a _ similar 
claim. Each object has its little voice, and from 
all these voices there goes up perpetually a mute, 
beseeching chorus. Where the objects are many the 
little voices impede and drown each other, and there- 
fore it was that the reader moved aside the things from 
near his note. He did +o in order that what they had 
to say might not interfere with what the note had to 
say. It wasa simple and a natural act, and yet it is 
impossible to conjecture, even, what a lovely place the 
world would be by this time if all the architects and 
artists who have complicated construction and over- 
loaded decoration since the Flood had had half as much 
sagacity. ' 

It was because the Greeks appropriated this bit of 
everyday knowledge and analysed it and systematically 
provided for it that their work attracts our eyes, ‘‘is 
attractive,” as we say, beyond the work of other 
people. All they did really was to turn a law of sight 
into a law of art; but in so doing they gave art a firm 
foothold. If we would occasionally remind ourselves 
that laws of art to be worth anything must be laws of 
sight, that they apply to works of human genius, and 
have made Greek art a byword for beauty these five- 
and-twenty centuries only because they hold good in 
daily life and guide our eyes in every movement 
round the room or up and down the landscape, then 
we should certainly find that we were working towards 
the eradication of the insincerity which at present 
invests the whole subject of art and towards its esta- 
blishment on a secure and reliable basis. 

L. MARcH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S little plans develop on 

the lines I suggested the other week. He is 

going for his holiday on February 15, which means 
that he will leave the House about the time of the 
finish of the debate on the Address, So he avoids, or 
tries to avoid, the expert, and of course highly 
damaging, criticism of what Mr. Frederic Harrison 
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well calls his ‘‘ cooked statistics, brazen misstatements, 
and bogus pledges.” A hundred guns will be aimed 
at him, but he will be out of range. Rather clever 
this, if it holds, and Mr. Joseph can keep up the game 
and go on making his appeal, not to the representa- 
tives of the nation, but (to quote Mr. Harrison again) 
to ‘‘the thoughtless, the ignorant, the idle rich, the 
blusterers, the hucksters, the monopolists, the pub- 
licans, the rabble to whom the Birmingham swindle is 
addressed.” Personally I don’t believe that our cun- 
ning Chamberlain-Cleon can slip out of all responsibility 
in this matter. What probably lies at the back of his 
calculations is the belief in an early election to come 
in the spring. That, in any case, is a probable issue ; 
should Gateshead go wrong and the I.L.P. vote let in 
a Protectionist for Norwich, an almost certain one. 
> * * 7 . 

Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, makes no secret of his 
later campaigning tactics. He thinks the Liberals will 
come in. He is good enough to give them about 
eighteen months of office, and as this term comes to 
an end he will appear to destroy them and make way 
for the purely Protectionist Government of which, of 
course, he means to be the head ; the unhappy Premier, 
used and thrown away, retiring from his deserted trust 
and betrayed party to the obscurity he richly merits. 
The moment the Liberals come in, thinks Mr. Joseph, 
will be the time for his embassy to the colonies. He 
sees the difficulty of carrying out such a project while 
his tools are in power. But he has no objection to 
making things in the colonies ‘“‘ uncomfortable” for the 
Liberal Party ; indeed, it will be his highly patirotic 
object todo so He hopes to come back with the offer 
which, in spite of his bluff, he knows he has not 
got, the promise, namely, of a definite lowering of 
Australia’s and Canada’s tariffs in our favour. If he 
can obtain this, he thinks victory secure, and will appear 
in the House to force on a fresh election. I say 
nothing of the colossal vanity and self-assurance that 
lie behind such a calculation ; but itis quite character- 
istic of Mr. Chamberlain, and I have no doubt he will 
lend all the powers of his vigorous and froward will 


to bring it about. 
+ * + * 7 


The electoral situation at Norwich looks, on the 
face of it, a little unfortunate. Apparently there is an 
irreconcilable element in the local branch of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, which makes it improbable that 
an understanding will be arrived at between the two 
Progressive candidates in the field—Mr. Louis Tillett, 
the Liberal, and Mr. Roberts, the representative of 
Labour. Yet I do not see how the Liberals could well 
have done more than they have done already. They 
are quite willing to leave the second seat to Labour, 
and, indeed, I understand that when Mr. Tillett con- 
sented to stand he stipulated that only one Liberal 
nomination should be made at the Gezeral Election. 
This arrangement has been carried out successfully 
elsewhere, and it does not in any way conflict either 
with the claim of ‘‘ independence ” on the Labour side 
or with the freedom ol the Liberal representative, What 
is most difficult to deal with is the spirit of local an- 
tagonism in which, as is inevitable, the development of 
the Labour movement has gone on. It is useless to 
rectiminate in such cases; all that one can do is to 
remember their special circumstances, and to take carei 





that they do not prejudice the general situation as 
between Liberalism and Labour, which is not at all a 
bad one. Both parties want seats next election ; both 
parties can win or lose them for each other. Let us 
hope there will be the minimum, pot the maximum, of 
friction, and that we do not begin quarrelling with 
Labour as some silly Liberals are quarrelling with the 
Irish, 
* * a * * 

I fancy it will be found that a good deal of feeling 
exists among Liberal Churchmen as to the manner in 
which Mr. Beeby has been thrust out of the Anglican 
Church on a kind of personal edict of his Bishop. I 
don’t propose to talk theology in this column, but it 
is a little startling to observe the new development of 
ecclesiastical assumption. What power of pressure 
does the Bishop of Worcester possess overa clergyman 
whom he chooses to regard as a heretic? How far 
can this power be exercised? The curious and 
not the most edifying part of the controversy is 
that it is clear from Mr. Beeby’s article in. the 
Hibbert Journal—an article which surely stamps 
the author as a man both of piety and of intellect 
—that he thinks the Bishop himself a_ heretic 
on the subject of the Miraculous Birth, and hints that 
Bishop Gore’s views approach those of the Docetists. 
It is hard for a plain man to distinguish between some 
of Bishop Gore’s affirmations and those of the 
Docetists ; but, setting this aside, is it quite decent for 
one party to a controversy of this kind to use his 
superior ecclesiastical powers to deprive his opponent of 
his living and status inthe Church? It is not Mr. Beeby 
alone who thinks some of Dr. Gore’s positions tending 
to heresy; other Churchmen have thought so and 


said so. 
* * * * * 


Death seems at times to act with a certain cruel 
caprice, and in this mood to have carried off two of the 
few ‘‘ characters” left to the House of Commons—Sir 
William Allan and Sir Harry Bullard. Both were men 
of that instinctive warmth of nature and manner which 
makes instant friends wherever two or three human souls 
are gathered together, but Sir William was, of course, 
much the more considerable and interesting figure of 
the two. He hada wonderful gift of natural melodrama ; 
not only his speech and way of thought, but his person 
—the flowing mass of beard and hair, the great height 
and girth, the easy loose-fitting clothes, the rich 
‘‘burr” of his speech, the amplitude of his gestures 
and motions—suggested a sort of joyous stage-play, a 
huge delight in the game of life and all it brought. Yet 
he was a man of real accomplishment and tenacity of 
purpose. He was the skilled workman become 
organiser of men and master of his subject. He was 
absolutely right on the boiler question; gripped its 
main facts with real insight, held on to them like a 
bull-dog, and finally beat down the miscalculating 
officials with an acknowledgment of the most serious 
error in modern naval management. He was 
splendid when he talked of life onthe ships that 
he loved, and one can imagine the attraction that 
a man of that type must have had for Carlyle, with 
whom he was on terms of pretty close friendship, 
He had his faults, but he was an authentic piece of 
manhood, such as we seem rather to lack in these— 
ndeed in all—days. 
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A contrasted type, indeed, was poor George 
Gissing—most lovable, most refined, most gifted, 
most sad of men. Nature had not been kind to him, 
though she gave him a patient genius whose fruits 
will be gathered when the age has had enough of the 
Dead Sea apples it produces so abundantly. But she 
denied the priceless gift of high spirits, the kind of 
temperament that bore men like Byron through their 
troubles. He saw too keenly, too vividly, the great and 
the little ironies of life, and could not forget them either 
in endurance orinaction, His work, I should say, took 
too much out of him, and his appearance suggested 
slightness of physique and nerve power, But how short 
a life ! 


“ THE DARLING OF THE GODS ”—AND WHY. 
M R. TREE’S new play is superbly mounted, 

superbly acted, but does not pretend to be 
cither literature or drama. For bare justice in criti- 
cism a résumé is necessary. Kara, Prince of Choshiu, 
with ten surviving adherents, is an outlaw for disobey- 
ing the Imperial edict against the wearing of swords. 
Incidentally, he has saved the life of the Prince of 
Tosan and of his inevitable lovely daughter, Yosan. 
Accordingly the Prince tactfully invites the outlaw to 
dine and meet his worst enemy, the Bad Baron Scarpia 
~—at least, no: his name is now Prince Zakkuri, 
Japanese Minister of State ; and he is played witha 
magnificent skill of suggestive wickedness by Mr. 
Tree. Kara performs prodigies of massacre at the 
gate, where Zakkuri’s men are set to intercept him, 
and finally arrives, amiable, declamatory, but 
bandaged, at dinner. At its close more ambushes are 
set to make his capture sure, but the lovely Princess, 
having learnt the significance of love from a_ small 
European guide-book to morals, follows her heart’s 
bent and conceals Kara in her room. Zakkuri sus- 
pects her manoeuvre, but is outwitted by a transparent 
white lie. Her father, however, discovers her conduct, 
renounces his daughter, and denounces her lover, who 
is promptly arrested by Zakkuri’s ubiquitous minions. 
He is conveyed to the Minister's official rooms (which, 
apparently, are the holy places of a temple) for exami- 
nation. Meauwhile a Fisher of Carp (Did he fish for 
nothing else from that pathetic cottage by the Inland 
Sea ?) has been arrested for supplying food to the 
ten hidden adherents, who are still to seek. Zakkuri 
questions him, and, after much harrowing and entirely un- 
Japanese pathos, he isconveyed struggling to the torture- 
chamber (lurid light from cellar), where he expires 
without any revelation vouchsafed. Kara meanwhile 
stands pinioned, with his head in a black reticule, until 
he himself is also obsequiously conducted to that bourne 
from which so few travellers return. Exit Zakkuri. 
Supervenes a waspish and perfectly irrelevant young 
woman who, fired by wrongs, attempts to murder 
Zakkuri (he returns just in time), and is thereupon 
induced politely to follow most of the cast into the 
torture-chamber. Yosan advances to plead for her 
lover's life. Here begins the third act of Za Zosca— 
great scene between Scarpia and Floria, dressed @ /a 
Japonaise. Kara revealed agonising in a cellar. 
‘* Kara, Kara!” wails Miss Ashwell, and a golden 
echo answers ‘‘ Mario, Mario!” Scarpia, knocked 
down by Floria, is surprised by a mission from the 
Emperor, demanding instantly the capture of the 
ten adherents. Scarpia, put to it for a resource, 
alters his demand upon Floria. She is merely to give 
him up the paper upon which Kara has very consi- 
derately inscribed the address of his followers. And 
for this Kara himselfis to gofree. She yields. Triumph 
of Scarpia. Collapse of Floria. Meanwhile the followers 
are congregated in a cavern, near a shrine of Kwannon 
Sama. (The actors persist in,sounding the ‘‘w,”’ which is 
ignored in Japanese ; and the Holy Lady, the Madonna 





of the East, is represented on the stage by a bad copy 
of the masculine Jizo-Buddha monolith at Hakoné.) 
Enter Yosan. Cavern surrounded by Zakkuri’s minions. 
Yosan’s treachery discovered. She is solemnly cursed 
by Kara and by everybody. All go out to a desperate 
battle, leaving Yosan on the floor. All but Kara and 
three others are killed. These three kill themselves, 
and Kara sets himself to commit Hara-kiri round the 
corner, in a bamboo-grove. Enter Yosan. The suicide 
is accomplished. Kara falls backward, a lapse of 
which no Japanese gentleman could possibly be 
guilty, into the arms of Yosan. There he 
harangues, expatiates, forgives, and dies. Yosan, 
remembering European love and Juliet, takes his 
dagger and follows suit. A thousand years later she 
wades through a misty River of Souls, and up into the 
clouds of the first Heaven—of which Kara appears to 
be the sole tenant—where faithful devotion is rewarded 
by reunion. Of Zakkuri no more is heard at all. 

The literary and dramatic value of the play become 
obvious, as well as the reason of its success. The 
question as to how far imitation is possible or desirable 
is answered by the consideration that the intense 
restraint and “‘ calm under all emergencies” of the 
Japanese gentleman would probably fail utterly to carry 
across the footlights. Action on the stage has to be 
as fully coloured as complexion. But even this plea 
will not wholly excuse the crude and European con- 
ventionality of this production. As for the language, 
it is of the baldest. Yosan has one speech of 
what appears to be blank verse, but we believe 
prose to be the intention of the play. Much catch- 
penny use is made of the humour to be extracted 
from Japanese honorifics. ‘‘ Wiil you honourably con- 
descend to enter my unworthy torture chamber?” 
‘She is my augustly—or honourably—detestable 
teacher of manners.” ‘‘Here | abjectly am” :—all 
these sorts of humours are heavily overdone. Again, 
the characters, on any and every occasion, refer vehe- 
mently to ‘‘Shaka!”—-an exclamation into which no 
Japanese would ever be so lightly betrayed. Proper 
names fare not so ill as might be expected. But the 
suggested N sounding before G in all Japanese 
words is utterly disdained by the actors. (It was pro- 
bably a dapsus auris that made one hear Miss Ashwell 
pronounce Hakoné as a dissyllable in one of her closing 
speeches.) The ceremonial also is well done, except 
that performed by the elderly lady named Chidori. 
She is utterly impossible. No Japanese lady of 
birth would approach her equal saying ‘‘ Konnichi 
—Wa—a—a—AH” in a protracted and shrilling 
screech; no Japanese lady would affect youth, 
nor be skittishly girlish in age, seeing that the 
aim of every well-bred woman is to attain the dignity 
of years ; no Japanese lady would fall into a fury of 
Billingsgate with her servants; and, finally, no 
Japanese lady would take her leave crying ‘‘ Sayonara, 
Sayonara,” with a high squeak of comic intention and 
kittenish wagglings of the hand. For the rest, the 
dresses are modern and very gorgeous —over gorgeous, 
in fact. There is about them a suggestion of the very 
lovely work turned out nowadays in Yokohama for 
European consumption, but utterly (despite its beauty) 
ignored by the Japanese, who have always preferred 
quiet crapes and rich brocades to the splendours of 
gold-embroidered scarlet satins. The best dress of 
the play is Mr. Tree’s in Act 1V. But generally, setting 
aside the meticulous and carping criticism so misplaced 
in an appreciation of such work as this, no praise 
could be too high for the setting, dressing, and 
drilling of the glittering crowds with which Mr. Tree 
has peopled Japan. One would only inquire of him 
whether a genuine Geisha dance in Act 1V. must 
necessarily have proved so much less attractive than 
the pretty but preposterously un-Japauese ballet and 
pas seul with which we are at present entertained ? 

Excellent as almost all the actors are, it is Mr. 
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Tree and Miss Ashwell who hold the stage. Mr. Tree 
has not nearly enough of a part to satisfy his ad- 
mirers. But of what he has he makes the most. His 
Zakkuri is a fine piece of work. He, more than any of 
the others, bas really translated the Japanese spirit 
into English. Stage necessities force him to underline 
too heavily certain characteristics, but the sly, cold, 
unflinching cruelty, the well bred self-control in dealing 
out death, damnation, or dishonour, the cuoning 
ardours of long desire, are admirably reflected 
by Mr. Tree. For the horribly factitious scene 
with Kato, all guilt lies at the door of that 
dreadful Fisher (of Carp), who has surely walked 
straight out of Zre Sign of the Cross. Mr. Tree's 
picture of the reeling, leering old libertine is in itself 
entirely impressive and convincing. It is only one’s 
bitter grief that he does rot appear in Act III., nor at 
all after the close of Act IV. He is so much more 
interesting than the lovers ; and one wonders how the 
authors came by so much originality as to spare him a 
merited end. We might at least have been permitt<d 
to hear him howl in Hell. (This last act is thoroughly 
Japanese in spirit if not in language.) 

Miss Lena Ashwell made, naturally, an adorably 
pretty Yosan. But she is so remarkably gifted an 
actress that one regrets the waste of her time spent in 
an unprofitable part. For at no moment is there a 
genuine Japanese princess upon the stage. The ré/e 
of Yosan does not allow it. Those wiles, those 
smiles, those captivating love scenes, entreaties, 
tragedies, are all impossible to a girl of birth. Miss 
Ashwell’s performance is a photographic reproduction 
of a young Geisha—a Miyako—coy, melting, pathetic, 
childish, unalterably sweet. But to no lady born could 
such an abandon of appealing charm ever be permitted. 
Princess Yosan could not conceivably have played the 
part written for her by Messrs. Belasco and Long. 
How, then, expect poor Miss Ashwell to make 
bricks without straw, or to play as princess a part 
written solely for a Geisha? And never, in all Japan, 
was a more fascinating or typical Geisha than Miss 
Ashwell. (She is even made to play the Samisen; 
whereas no girl of her supposed rank would ever touch 
that Geisha-instrument ; a princess would play the 
Koto.) In the third act, if we refuse to consider her 
as the noble’s daughter, Miss Ashwell is superb, and 
her achievement is the more wonderful that, thanks to 
the authors and their plot, she is forced into direct 
rivalry with Sarah Bernhardt herself. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





A RIVER OF THE CAUCASUS. 
(From Lermontov’s J/smail Bey.) 
UMOURING, with troubled race, Argouna goes, 
No icy shell she knows ; 
She fears no chains of winter and the cold, 
For she herself was born among the snows 
And hidden in a silver swaddling-fold. 
There, where the very chamois dare not pass, 
A child of Nature, simple as a child, 
Frolic and free she tumbles and she plays. 
Anon, a slope of glass, 
Thro’ long green blades, shining and shot with rays, 
O’er polished stones towards the abyss she drops, 
And sinks in gloom ; but overhead the wild 
Wood-doves, gay wantons liveried brave in blue, 
Wheel in a startled flight with farewell coo. 
Green grow the junipers, 
Muffling the rocky shelves, 
Over the murky gulf slab-sepulchres 
Balance and wait, until the huge din stops, 
To plunge and bury all beneath themselves. 
In vain they wait: the great flood never slumbers, 
Although the darkness hems her all about ; 
Someway Argouna ‘ll burst the earth, and out! 
Anew she flies, and league on league she numbers. 
Joun SwINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 





LITERATURE. 


THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A CRITIC.* 


“ HAT is the thing-—” says Matthew Arnold in a 

letter of the year 1877, “ That is the thing— 
to write what will sand.” Itis morethan a quarter of a 
century since these words were set down, and in the 
interval new ideas, new sentiments have arisen to play 
their part in literature. But the place of Matthew 
Arnold as a poet is secure. He has an absolute value 
as a poet by virtue of his real, though limited, interpre- 
tative power applied to nature, his real, though limited, 
interpretative power applied to man ; and this absolute 
value of his poetry is independent of its historical value 
as representing a period of spiritual difficulty and danger 
—those years of the nineteenth century when it was 
found that the democratic or revolutionary movement 
on the one hand and the industrial or mechanical 
movement on the other had left a void, and promises 
were made by the medizval revival, and, in a different 
spirit, by science and critical research to fill 
that void. The ‘“ faith and tradition” of Oxford, as 
he calls it—‘‘ the truth that beauty and sweet- 
ness are essential characters of a complete human 
perfection "—entered deeply into Arnold, and in carrying 
on that faith and tradition he may be placed only some 
degrees below Newman. But by ‘‘ Newmanism,” in 
the narrower sense of the word, by the medieval 
revival in its theological aspect, he was untouched, 
The ‘‘ modern spirit,” to use his own phrase—the 
spirit which challenges the past, with its established 
institutions and accredited dogmas—made him its 
own ; and engaged, as he was, in pursuits unfavour- 
able to the concentration needful for poetry, brought 
from day to day, through both his work and his social 
pleasures, into close relation with the surface of the 
life of his time, it was almost inevitable that the poet 
in him should dwindle, and the critic—critic of litera- 
ture, of society, of politics, and of religion—should 
wax strong, and should come forward to play a high- 
spirited and distinguished part. 

Il. 

Our chief debt to Arnold the prose-writer may be 
expressed in words of his own written with reference 
to Coleridge—‘‘ That which will stand is this :*the 
stimulus of his continual effort... . crowned often 
with rich success, to get and to lay bare the real truth 
of his matter in hand, whether that matter were 
literary or philosophical, or political, or religious.” 
Such an effort there always is in Arnold’s writings ; an 
effort in many cases crowned with success. But the 
chief “ matter in hand” was certain ideas of his own, 
and his habit of mind as a critic was such that con- 
spicuous failures were a possibility, the chief safeguard 
which averts such failures not being really present with 
him. 

Submissiveness of mind and resilience of mind— 
these are qualifications for just and adequate criticism 
and in almost equal proportions. The critic must, 
through the infinite patience of love, yield up himself 
to his subject, and wait in a prudent passiveness 





* “Last Essays ON CHURCH AND RELIGION.” ‘ MIXED 
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( which, after all, is not entire passiveness) until he has 
received a complete and profound impression. He 
must then alter and, if need be, break up, and recom- 
bine all that he has received, under the new control of 
his own idea. Few critics possess in just proportion 
the powers of submission and of reaction. It is the 
highest merit of Pater’s criticism that it does not 
become creative until it has thoroughly possessed ‘‘ the 
real truth of his matter in hand.” His work, which 
sometimes appears decorative, is in fact always severe 
in its exquisite precision. With Matthew Arnold the 
submissiveness of his mind bore no proportion to its 
resilience. We can hardly regret that such was the 
case, for his own ideas are often so full of animation, 
so illuminating, and he handles them with such graceful 
dexterity that it seems as if the game could not go 
better. If he does not enter profoundly into his subject 
he plays delightfully above it. From Homer he had, 
doubtless, received an adequate impression; from 
Marcus Aurelius he had received an adequate impres- 
sion. But his studies of these great authors are hardly 
more illuminating than is his essay on Celtic litera- 
ture, where his knowledge of the subject was at 
second-hand and fragmentary, and where not Celtic 
literature but Matthew Arnold’s ideas as applied to 
Celtic literature form the real subject of the book, 
The best work of Pater came only after he was 
thoroughly informed by his theme. But much of 
Arnold’s best work came into existence when he 
had derived just enough from his subject to give 
occasion to an illuminating thought, or a clever 
hypothesis, which is not put forward as a hypothesis, 
but with a charming decisiveness, and which serves to 
colligate precisely such facts as are selected to demon- 
strate its validity. 


Having something of his own to say, Arnold did 
not need the support of an important subject. Maurice 
de Guérin, who counts historically for little, could 
suggest to him a study almost as valuable in every 
respect as that appropriated to Spinoza, a central 
figure in the history of European thought. The real 
theme of the essay on Maurice de Guérin is Arnold’s 
doctrine of ‘‘the interpretative power of poetry.” 
Seeking always for what is best and highest in litera- 
ture, and finding this sometimes in an idea, some- 
times in style, often in a single sentence or a 
single line, he cared little to comprehend a sub- 
ject as a whole, and paid slight regard to the 
historical significance of any work of art which did not 
possess the excellence that appealed to his own feeling 
as absolute and universal. Yet in the long run the 
historical sense aids us in our recognition of what is 
best. Arnold censures Carlyle for having failed to ascer- 
tain the master-current of German literature of the 
period which followed Goethe. He himself wholly failed 
to guide public opinion towards the master-currents of 
the modern literature which most interested him—that 
of France. And, in truth, partly through lack of flexi- 
bility, not of intelligence, but of feeling, partly through 
a too hasty resilience of brain, he never seems to have 
discovered what is best and most characteristic in the 
poetical literature of the French people. He failed to 
estimate at its true worth the supreme lyrical genius of 
Victor Hugo. He equally failed to recognise beneath 
the superficial conventions of the age of Louis XIV, 
the truth to nature, the splendid command of human 


passion, the incomparable style, and the fine audacity 
of the genius of Racine. 

Arnold’s Biblical criticism, viewed not from the 
theological, but solely from the literary point of view, 
is a striking example of the dangers which attended his 
method. He came to the literary interpretation of the 
Bible with a preconceived idea, with inadequate 
scholarship, though scholarship was here a requisite, 
and with a misplaced confidence in literary ‘‘ tact.” 
And the result was, as a critic at the time put it, that 
the “secret of Jesus” became the secret of Arnold, and 
that St. Paul gave away his passion of love and faith 
to a stream of tendency which makes for righteousness. 
Arnold found fault with Ruskin, and justly, for fantastic 
and extravagant aberrations of criticism. Yet hisown 
translation of the meanings of the writers of the Old 
and the New Testaments was in the highest degree 
fantastic; it was not literary interpretation, but the 
interpretation of a man with a system, an advocate—that 
judgment in literature which he himself styled ‘‘ the 
worst judgment of all.” 

Ill. 

Yet to what vital and vivifying ideas in both his 
criticism of literature and his criticism of society 
Arnold gave currency! How many of our errors he 
chastised with his scourge of small cords! And, 
though it cannot be said that he was generous in his 
estimate of contemporaries, how free he was from 
malice, except in the happiest sense of that word! We 
cannot be sufficieatly thankful for ‘‘ the stimulus of his 
continual effort ... to get and to lay hare the real 
truth of his matter in hand.” He never flattered, 
and when he censured it was not personal feeling but 
an intellectual conscience which launched his dart. Even 
his errors were iastructive. He did not, for example, 
do justice to the accessibility to ideas of his own country- 
men. They suppress, he says, what is practically in- 
convenient, but, in doing so, they fail to appeal to the 
reason. Yes, because they grasp facts in a substantial, 
concrete way, and if they thinned away those facts to 
an idea of the reason, they would lose some of the facts 
and be in truth less rational than they are, 
Any process which works well involves an im- 
plicit idea of the reason. But Arnold’s pleading 
for intellectual illumination, for a clear conception of 
the grounds of action, was like the leaning of a strong 
man to that side of the boat which had been somewhat 
overbalanced. When, again, he defined poetry as a 
‘* criticism of life,” even it we add the qualifying words 
‘under the conditions immutably fixed by the laws of 
poetic beauty and poetic truth,” he said what, unless 
the word ‘‘criticism ” be used in some esoteric sense, is 
untrue. It would be much nearer the mark to describe 
poetry as a representation of life or as an expression of 
the emotions purified by the imagination, But Arnold 
was entirely right in maintaining that ‘‘the noble and 
profound application of ideas to life’”’ is an essential 
part of poetic greatness; and his fantastic definition 
provoked his readers to a discovery of the truth. 

His criticism of literature gained more from his 
intellect than from his emotions. The emotions which 
it expresses are more often ethical than strictly 
zsthetic, and these are first subjected to a process 
of the intellect. All the more impressive are those 
rare passages in which he yields himself to the 
constraint of strong feeling. Such passages are 
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usually connected with the experiences of his 
youth. He could hardly speak without a touch of 
passion in his voice of Oxford—‘‘ Adorable dreamer, 
whase heart has been so romantic! ... home of lost 
causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties!” The fire of Carlyle’s genius he 
could easily resist ; but a ray from Emerson’s genius, 
after all thatis often claimed for Emerson has been set 
aside, pierced and thrilled him. And ‘‘ the immense vibra- 
tions of Georze Sand’s voice upon the ear of Europe” is 
also a vibration in Arnold’s own spirit, or shall I say, 
in the French phrase, in his entrails? It is not her 
presentation of passion that moves him so deeply, but 
her sentiment of the ideal life, ‘‘her large and pure 
utterance—the large utterance of the early gods.” 
Happy for George Sand that her eulogist had found her 
in his youth! ‘* There will remain an admiring and 
ever-widening report of that great and ingenucus soul, 
simple, affectionate, without vanity, without. pedantry, 
human, equitable, patient, kind.” The criticism of 
advanced years is carried away from its accustomed 
balance by the enthusiasm of adolescence. 
Epwarp Dowpen. 





LORD WOLSELEY’S MEMOIRS. 
THe Story oF A Sorprer’s Lire. By Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley. Two Vols. Constable. 32s. net. 

In two volumes of great and never-flagging interest Lord 
Wolseley gives an account of the first half of his long mili- 
tary career. The narrative is most attractive. It reveals, 
often with naiveté, the character of the writer. It accounts 
for his success. It shows that he was a born soldier, ambi- 
tious, believing in his star, proud of his profession, sparing 
no pains to equip himself intellectually for it, ready to take 
the fullest advantage of whatever opening offered itself, not 
wanting in self-assertion, without which he would not have 
pushed himself to the front, full of resource, an ad- 
ministrator equally as a soldier. The book in some 
respects reminds me of General Marbot’s Memoirs. 
Though without the literary style of that most attractive 
work, it has much of its hilarious spirit of adventure and 
of its professional enthusiasm and zeal. 

Wolseley’s first experience was in the Burmah war of 
1853, where he led a storming party and was badly wounded 
at Barnabue. Shortly after the return home of his regi- 
ment he was ordered to the Crimea, too late to take part in 
the great soldiers’ battle of Inkerman, but in time to take 
his turn in the trenches before Sebastopol through the long 
and perilous winter. 

He was there employed as an assistant engineer. He 
speaks of his enjoyment of his work in the trenches— 
“full of fight, with a fair theoretical knowledge of attack 
and defence—the.whole thing delightful.” He is unmeasured 
in kis contempt for the great majority of officers he met in 
the Crimea. “ Officers of all ranks,” he says, “ were gene- 
rally ignorant of their work. Many of them who were able 
to work crowded into hospital ships and sneaked back to 
England, leaving others to do their duty.” The great bulk 
of staff officers both at the Horse Guards and with the army 
sent.out to the Crimea were chosen for family reasons. 

Wolseley was seriously wounded in the trenches to- 
wards the end of the siege, and was unable to take part 
in the attack in the Redan on September 8, which he refers 
to as a disgraceful and horrible failure: 

“TI draw a curtain over my remembrance of what I learnt 
from my brother officers and others regarding that disaster.” 

Two years after the Crimean war, in 1857, Wolseley’s 
regiment was embarked on the Transit to take part in 
the war against China, but the vessel was wrecked in the 
Straits of Banda. The regiment was rescued and brought 
to Singapore, where news had just arrived of the outbreak 
of the Mutiny in India. It was then ordered to Cal- 


cutta, and Wolseley took part in the relief of Cawnpore, in 
the two sieges of Lucknow, and in the long campaign in 
Oudh. The Mutiny over, he served on the staff of Sir 
Hope Grant in the war with China, at the taking of Pekin, 
and the burning of the summer palace. 

Wolseley was next sent to Canada as Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, at the moment when the Trent affair 
had just occurred and there was imminent war with the 
United States. When the fear of this passed away Wolseley 
was able to go to Washington, and thence found his way to 
the headquarters of the Confederate Army. His interviews 
with Generals Lee, Jackson, and Longstreet shortly after 
the Battle of Antietarn, the turning-point of the great 
Civil War, are among the most interesting parts of the book. 
In 1864-6 Wolseley was engaged in reorganising the Cana- 
dian Militia and in resisting the petty Fenian invasion of 
Canada. He rose to be Quartermaster-General, and in 
1870 was entrusted with the command of 1,400 men, about 
half of whom were Canadian militiamen and the other half 
the 1st Battalion of the Royal Rifles, for an expedition to 
the Red River, some 600 miles distant from the settled dis- 
tricts, against a petty rebellion of French Canadians under 
Louis Riel. It was Wolseley’s first command, and it was 
his opportunity of showing his remarkable powers of 
organisation and of working out in advance, and with minute 
detail, the whole scheme of his attack. It was in this ex- 
pediuon that Wolseley first gave employment to a young 
officer whose talents had already been brought under his 
notice, Lieutenant Butler, now General Sir William Butler. 
He takes the opportunity in his narrative of saying in most 
generous terms: 

“Tt is not easy to find men of Sir William Butler's 
genius. . . . In genius and in inventive power, as it can 
be employed in all the various phases of war, he is second 
to none of the able soldiers who have been my associates. 
Even amongst them kis great imaginative faculty—that 
quality so rare, so much above other gifts required for ex- 
cellence in military leaders—marked him out pre-eminently. 
It is to the apparent want of that uncommon gift on the 
part of commanders, more than to any lack of numbers or 
of guns or of horses, that we must often look for the in- 
ordinate prolongation of our wars.” 

This eloquent, but rather tardy, tribute to a great 
comrade in arms makes it the more extraordinary that Sir 
William Butler should have been treated as he was at the 
outset of the late war in South Africa, when Wolseley, as 
Commander-in-Chief, was at the War Office. We all know 
that Butler’s advice was rejected with scorn, that on his 
return to England ke was not even seen by the authorities, 
that he was long allowed to remain under the slur of having 
been guilty of some kind of treachery, without contradic- 
tion by his superiors. What a terrible mistake was made 
in not listening to the advice of Sir William Butler! Was 
Lord Wolseley in no way responsible for this? Is. the 
passage quoted intended as a kind of amende honorable? 
What, again, is the meaning of the reference to the inordi- 
nate prolongation of our wars ? Does it refer to Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener? Does it mean that if a 
General of Butler’s genius and imagination had been in 
command the war in South Africa might have been brought 
to a more speedy conclusion ? 

Wolseley was next appointed by Mr. Cardwell, then 
Secretary of State for War, on the Staff of the War Office, 
where he gave assistance in working out the details of the 
great army reforms. Later, in 1873, he was selected by 
Mr. Cardwell for the command of the expedition against the 
Ashantees, when again he showed the same powers of or- 
ganisation as in the Red River expedition. With this the 
present volume closes. We are promised a further instal- 
ment, giving an account of the Egyptian campaign, ending 
in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ; the Soudan campaign, with its 
unfortunate failure to relieve Khartoum; the Zulu cam- 
paign, and Lord Wolseley’s experience in the Transvaal ; 
and, finally, his work as Commander-in-Chief at the War 
Office and his connection in this respect with the recent 
South African war. What a record of work! What a suc- 
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cession of wars and expeditions! How clearly it brings out 
that in the British Empire in the last fifty years the gates 
of Janus have seldom been closed for more than a few 
successive months. 

It would be difficult to give too much praise to Lord 
Wolseley’s description of his own personal experiences 
throughout this adventurous and romantic career, or of iis 
frequent and most generous references to his comrades in 
arms. It is when he deals with politics, and especially with 
the great question of the relation of the army to the civil 
and Parliamentary Government, that one must part com- 
pany with him. The merit of the work is greatly reduced 
by his unreasoning aversion to Parliamentary control over 
the army. He loses no opportunity of having a 
fling against the “Cabinet,” tke instrument by which, 
and by which alone, Parliament is able to secure 
that control He seems to have the “Cabinet” 
on the brain, and to have written the book fresh 
from his experience of bitter encounters with Lord 
Lansdowne, who represented the Government at the War 
Office during Lord Wolseley’s term of office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Whatever went wrong in the course 


of his experience was wholly and solely due to 
the Cabinet of the day, and to the fact that a 
civilian interfered with the direction of military 


affairs. Yet it would be easy to show from Lord Wol- 
seley’s own statements that whatever improvements have 
taken place in the organisation and spirit of the army during 
the last fifty years have been solely due to the impulse and 
intervention of Parliament, through the agency of the 
Cabinet and through civilian heads of the War Office, and 
that Lord Wolseley’s own success in life has been mainly 
due to the same cause. 

Nowhere has Lord Wolseley been more severe upon 
civilian rule than in discussing the Crimean war. In his 
view the Cabinet of the day was alone responsible for com- 
mitting the country to an enterprise for which the army was 
quite unfit and wholly unprepared. He seems to be cb- 
livious of the fact that the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen acted on the advice of great military 
authorities, the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hardinge, 
and the Master of tke Ordnance, in those days 
a member of the Government, Lord Raglan, who 
was selected as Commander-in-Chief of the expedition. It 
is true that there was grave neglect on the part of the War 
Office in not providing the army at a sufficiently early date 
with transport and stores for a winter campaign in the 
Crimea. ‘The responsibility, however, for this rests equally 
with the military authorities. They advised the expedition 
under the belief that Sebastopol would be taken by a coup 
de main. It never occurred to them that there would be 
a winter campaign in the trenches. They were grievously 
mistaken, but they could not, any more than the Govern- 
ment itself, escape from responsibility for this error and 
miscalculation. 

Between the Crimean war and that in South Africa 
there was not one of the many wars, described in these 
volumes or otherwise, in which it could be said that either 
the army or the War Office failed. During this time Lord 
Wolseley’s narrative supplies cogent arguments in favour 
of Parliamentary and Cabinet control. ‘That control was 
very imperfect and inadequate till the year 1871, when 
Mr. Cardwell effected his great reforms. ‘Till then the 
Commander-in-Chief held sway over a military staff at the 
Horse Guards, and was to a large extent independent of 
the Secretary of State at Pall Mall, with the result shown 
sa freely in Lord Wolseley’s pages : 

“Good heavens, he says, what Generals then had charge 
of England’s only army and of her honour and fighting 
regulations! They were served, to a large extent, by in- 
competent staff officers as useless as themseives; many of 
them were mere flaneurs about town, who knew as little 
of war and its science as they did about the Differential 
calculus. Almost all our officers at that time were un- 
educated as soldiers, and many of them placed upon the 
staff of the army were absolutely unfit for positions they 
had secured through family influence. There were, of 
course, a few brilliant exceptions, but they made the in- 
competence of the many all the more remarkable.” 


He never tires, also, of pointing out that there was no 
reserve, and that England’s only army was quite inadequate 
for time of war. The whole moral of his tale is that Lord 
Cardwell’s great reforms in 1871 were responsible for a 
vast improvement. 

Let us suppose that in 1871 the army had been under 
the sole control of the Commander-in-Chief and his mili- 
tary staff, what possibility, we might ask Lord Wolseley, 
would there have been of any reforms such as those 
effected by Lord Cardwell? He has shown that 99 out 
of every 100 officers in the army were opposed both to 
the abolition of purchase and to the system of short ser- 
vice and reserves, and that the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and all the leading Generals were 
equally hostile to these schemes. He admits that he him- 
self and the few officers of the younger school who were 
in favour of reform were regarded at the Horse Guards as 
dangerous lunatics, and would, but for Mr. Cardwell, have 
been sent off to some distant colony to keep them out of 
the way of mischief. 

Lord Wolseley does full justice to Lord Cardwell, to 
his long-sighted views and his independent judgment, and 
to the fact that he sacrificed his life in the effort of carrying 
this measure against the powerful forces opposed to him ; 
but he conveys the impression that Lord Cardwell derived 
his scheme of reform from the younger men at the War 
Office, and especially from himself. This was very far 
from the fact. The key to the whole question of army 
reform was the abolition of the system of purchase of 
commissions. This had long been the subject of discussion 
in the House of Commons, mainly at the instance of Sir 
George Trevelyan. It had come to be a principal point in 
the Liberal programme. So also had the two other main 
points of Lord Cardwell’s scheme, namely, the short ser- 
vice system and the abolition of the dual control. When 
the Government of 1869 was formed it was determined to 
deal with these questions, and Lord Cardwell having been 
selected by Mr. Gladstone specially as the best man to 
carry them out, surrounded himself with a staff of officers 
at the War Office who were understood to be favourable 
to these schemes. 

Parliamentary control, therefore, was the direct instru- 
ment for effecting the reforms which Lord Wolseley admits 
were necessarv. and of which the benefits have since 
been proved by experience. Never would th23e great 
changes have been effected if military men had been 
supreme at the War Office. Nor would Lord Wolseley 
have been admitted to the Headquarters’ Staff. His 
whole subsequent career was due to Lord Cardwell, and 
indirectly, therefore, to the influence of the House of Com- 
mols. 

If Lord Wolseley does full justice to Lord Cardwell 
he does not spare Mr. Gladstone. He loses no oppor- 
tunity of sneering at the great Liberal leader. No credit 
even is given to him for the great reforms carried out by 
his Government through Lord Cardwell. Speaking of the 
measure for the abolition of purchase in the army, which 
was the key to the whole scheme of army reform, Lord 
Wolseley, in a most regrettable passage, says : 

‘*“Once or twice it was thought that Mr. Gladstone seemed 
inclined to give in; he never fully understood the question in 
all its bearings, and it was certainly in every sense uncon- 
genial to his mind; it did not enter into his philosophy. But 
without any attempt to master its details, he adopted Lord 
Cardweil’s costly proposal to abolish the long-established 
army system of ‘purchase’ as the foremost object of his 
policy at the moment. This proposal was so strenuously 
opposed to all the Conservative richer classes that I 
assumed at the time—whether rightly or wrongly I know 
not—he must have thought it could not therefore fail to be 
appreciated generally by his own followers. Did not his 
Radical friends hail with pleasure every enactment that was 
odious to the better classes? Surely, therefore, this aboli- 
tion of purchase would be generally regarded as a great 
Radical victory.” 

Such a passage is quite unworthy of Lord Wolseley, 
and seems to be inspired either by party animus or per- 
sonal hostility. He cannot have read Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches on the subject of the purchase of commissions, still 
less Mr. Morley’s chapter on Army Reform in the Life of 
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Mr. Gladstone. Lord Wolseley would learn from the latter 
how profoundly the Liberal Leader was impressed with the 
importance of the question, how intimate his knowledge of 
it, what full support he gave to Lord Cardwell, how great 
were the difficu!ties he had to contend with on the part of 
the Sovereign, the House of Lords, and even of large 
numbers of his own supporters. Mr. Gladstone was, in fact, 
equally with Lord Cardwell, responsible for the whole 
scheme of army reform, and without his earnest co-opera- 
tion it never could have been carried. It is right that full 
credit should now, however tardily, be given to Lord Card- 
well, but it should also be given in equal degree to his 
great chief. 

Much more might be said of Lord Wolseley’s crude 
and impracticable views as to what should be the relation 
of the Secretary of State to the Commander-in-Chief, a 
subject too long here to deal with; but whatever we 
may think of them, we shall at least aggee with his parting 
words, aimed apparently at poor Mr. Brodrick, in which he 
au. es politicians “ not to parody the military men by ap 
~earing i public decked for the nonce in a soldier’s khaki 
cv .ume.” 


G. S. L. 





a. W. &* 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIvAL Poet. Displaying Shakespeare 
as a Satirist and Proving the Identity of the Patron and the 
Rival of the Sonnets. By Arthur Acheson. With a Reprint 
of Sundry Poetical Pieces by George Chapman bearing 
on the subject. London: John Lane. 1903. Pp. 360. 
5s. net. 

Mr. ACHESON writes his study of Shakespeare’s sonnets 

for the “ Shakespeare Society of New York,” but he dates 

his preface from Chicago. He is not really an expert 
in Elizabethan literature; if he were, he would be much 
more sceptical about some of his supposed discoveries, 
but he is a homo unius libri, or at least duorum librorum, 
the two books being Shakespeare’s sonnets and the minor 
works of Chapman ; and, like all intelligent students who 
have the self-denial to keep to a narrow field, he has 
contributed something which the larger experts will have 
to take into account. He has no new theory of the iden- 
tity either of the poet’s friend or of the “ better spirit” 
that makes the poet “tongue-tied” with “the proud, full 
sail of his great verse,” but he comes with new proofs 
for two old theories. The friend and patron is South- 
ampton ; the rival poet is Chapman. As to Southampton, 

Mr. Acheson has nothing to add to the standing argu- 

ments in his favour (which, indeed, are overwhelming so 

long as it is assumed that the hero of the sonnets must be 

a nobleman, and one and the same nobleman throughout) 

except that he explains “ Hews” (“A man in hew, all 

Hews in his controlling.”—Sonnet XX.) as an acrostic 

(unfortunately he calls it an “ anagram”) for “ Henry 

Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton,” 7.c., HE-W-S, and 

that he interprets “Mr. W. H.” as a mistake of Thorpe. 

Thorpe believed that the sonnets were addressed to Pem- 

broke, because by 1609 Pembroke was an admirer of 

Shakespeare and Southampton’s earlier patronage was 

forgotten. But the argumentation about Chapman is 

worked out in elaborate detail. Starting where the late 

Professor Minto started, with the eighty-sixth sonnet 

(“his spirit, by spirits taught to write,” “that affable, 

familiar ghost, which nightly gulls him with intelligence,” 

compared with Chapman’s “heavenly familiar,” in the 
dedication of his Shadow of Night), he adds a vast super- 
structure of parallels between the sonnets and Chapman’s 
earlier poems, all supposed to be meant in derision of 
Chapman. And he is not content with the sonnets; he 
goes on to Love's Labour’s Lost, and besides many incidental 
parodies and direct attacks he claims the whole character 
of Holofernes as meant for Chapman. And the final 
demolition of Chapman is found in Troilus and Cressida, 
which is intended to wound the great translator in his 
tenderest point, by making Homer despicable. Further, 
the war is carried into Chapman’s country. A long series 
of the spiteful and incoherent enigmas of his minor poems 


are interpreted as direct attacks on Shakespeare, his 
ignorance, his vainglory in assuming a coat of arms, his 
monopoly of Southampton’s patronage. 

Has Mr. Acheson made out his case? We must 
suspend our judgment. Some of his parallels—perhaps 
one in ten—are really striking; for instance, the parallel 
between Chapman’s depreciation of outward in favour of 
mental beauty, and Shakespeare’s direct reversal of the 
preference : 

“Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The majesty and riches of the mind.” 
—CHAPMAN, A Coronet for His Mistress Philosophy, Sonnet I. 


‘* But those same tongues, that give thee so thine own, 
In other accents do this praise confound, 
By seeing further than the eye hath shown, 
T'hey look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; 
Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, Sonnets, LXIX. 

But then we know what striking parallels other critics 
have found for the sonnets in other contemporary poets, 
e.g., Mr. Wyndham in Marston and Drayton, and Mr. Lee 
in Barnes. The fact is, of course, that the value of all 
parallels in Elizabethan poetry is greatly reduced by the 
amount of “common form” which was at the disposal of 
all poets alike. But in the case of Chapman Mr. Acheson’s 
contention is reinforced by a remarkable fact which he does 
not notice—the extraordinary Shakespearean ring of single 
lines in Chapman here and there, where there is no com- 
munity of sentiment or language that can be quoted as a 
“ parallel passage.” Read lines like 

**Since Night brings terror to our frailties still, 
And shameless Day doth marble us in ill.” 
i.¢., makes us hard as marble. 

“Day of deep students, most contentful Night.” 

*‘ And that most serious actions not respecting 
The second light, are worth but the neglecting.” 

“ And from the infectious dunghill of this round, 
From men’s brass wits and golden foolery.” 

In short, is Chapman to be added to the list of 
Shakespeare’s teachers in the years of his apprenticeship 
from 7itus Andronicus to Richard I1.?2 We know how 
much he learned not only from Marlowe and Sidney, which 
might be expected, but from Kyd and Lyly, which might 
seem incongruous. Chapman is not so much below the 
first pair as he is above the second. ‘The apparent chrono- 
logical difficulty that Chapman’s minor poems were pub- 
lished in 1594 and 1595, while the sonnets (except per- 
haps half a dozen) cannot be later than 1593, and many 
must be earlier,* is only an apparent difficulty. Eliza- 
bethan writings were often current in manuscript, and had 
a wide circulation, and remained unprinted much longer 
than two years. If anybody suggests that Shakespeare 
taught Chapman those unique cadences, and not vice wersd, 
remember Shakespeare’s wonderful docility in those early 
years and Chapman’s rough iniractability. Probably 
Chapman could not have learned anything from anybody, 


however much he tried. 
T. C. Snow. 





A SPECIALIST IN CHILDREN. 


Lapy Diana Beavucterk. Her Life and Work. By Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine. London: Fisher Unwin. £2 as. net. 
“ A THOUSAND children are running by the windows. I 
should like to whip them for not being mine.” ‘Thus, from 
Bath, writes Lady Diana Beauclerk in November, 1776. 
They are words which lend the poetry of enthusiasm to 
what else may seem but a beautiful industry. This grand- 
dayghter of “ Marlbrook” not only drew but in imagina- 
tion mothered her innumerable cupids and bacchanals. 
The reader who adopts this attitude to her art will 
find himself in human sympathy with a beautiful volume 








* See especially Isaac (in Jahrb.-d.-deutsch.-Shakespeare- 
ge-sellsch. 1884) and Sarrazin (Shakespeare’s Lehrjahre), for the 
detailed comparisons between the sonnets and the plays, which 
practically fix the dates. 
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which presents much of the best of her known work through 
a variety of mechanical mediums. The biography, written 
by Mrs. Erskine, is too tactful to be quite satisfying, and 
contains a puzzle in chronology on page 239. It is, how- 
ever, vivacious, and, on the whole, a careful piece of work. 

Born in 1734 and dying in 1808, Lady Diana was the 
contemporary of Gainsborough, Romney, and Reynolds, 
but her art reflects little of English models, though Rey- 
nolds “ dined perpetually at the Beauclerks’.” Mrs. Erskine 
hazards that France was the source of her inspiration, noting 
that “ she lived in the charmed seclusion of that eighteenth- 
century Arcadia” which is represented in the French art of 
the period. Certainly, if we look at such a trifle as the 
design for a ceiling in Colonel Lascelles ’ collection, we 
have both the spirit and the sense of a gay French volup- 
tuousness, free and frank as a cirrus cloud on a June day. 
There they float in a diamond of sky framed by lattice- 
work—these four bacchanals, of whom the one who is 
laughingly bome on his blue silk hammock with his grapes 
in his hands is not more indolent and easeful than the 
chubby babes who bear him. The world beneath them 
will shake with such a revolution of tragic ragamuffins as 
will exhaust the rhetoric of Burke and Carlyle; but it was 
not from that world whence they floated into this sky: it 
was from a “charmed seclusion.” A charmed seclusion, 
but a populous one, we hasten to add, and full of children. 
Cupid and Psyche are for Lady Diana merely children 
embracing en a mound ; a faun held by a leash is simply a 
child sulkily rubbing his eyes because he can’t get at an 
apple, and the baby Pan surveying the goatliness of his leg in 
a mirror is merely a child delighted with a fancy dress. And 
then we turn to her letters of a grandmother, widowed, too 
poor to afford house-room for her daughter the Countess 
Jenison, and losing her tecth till she protests herself “a 
horrid old Mumper,” but full of eager joy im the grand- 
daughter she has adopted. “Her eyes are a mile long— 
oh, do come and see her,” she writes in September, 1798 ; in 
the ensuing February we hear: “No.teeth! and I fear her 
Eye brows are growing lighter”; by the end of April, 
1799, “little Mary has been inoculated and is now intensely 
well again” ; in 1802 the precocious child “ reads as well 
as I do and has a rage for it.” She cannot draw Mary, 
“first because of Spectacles, then because nobody can 
draw ten thousand countenances in one face.” It would 
have been easier for her, no doubt, at any time to draw 
those little people of hers who absorb one away from any 
moral to be found in Dryden’s Fables, while purporting to 
ornament them. She was not, in fact, artist enough to 
avoid conveying the appearance of labour into a study as 
distinct from an impression of a child. Compare her 
“pastel study of a baby asleep” with her contemporary 
Moreau le jeune’s two similar studies in the collection of 
Mr. Heseltine, and the point is immediately obvious. The 
Frenchman has expressed that abandon of sleep which the 
arm can, as it were, gesticulate; he is more eloquent than 
studious: Lady Diana’s child represents study alone. She 
discovers childhood in her “charmed seclusion” of baby- 
gods. 

We do not gather from this book what were Lady 
Diana’s emoluments from her art. In Horace Walpole’s 
ecstasies over it one suspects a secret pean of economy. 
She did seven drawings in soot-water to illustrate his 
Mysterious Mother. In the Strawberry Hill catalogue we 
learn that they were exhibited in the Beauclerk closet, 
which was “hung with Indian blue damask.” “The 
beauty and grace of the children are inimitable” ; one child 
“pretends to look down and does leer upwards.” Eager 
in discovering subtleties the catalogver remarks of Edmund, 
as depicted in the last scene of the tragedy, that his “ right 
hand is clenched and ready to strike with anger—the left 
hand relents.” He adds, with the true Barnum touch, as 
sure of appreciation then as to-day, “ These sublime draw- 
ings, the first she ever attempted, were all conceived and 
executed in a fortnight.” Howbeit, they were sold at the 
Strawberry Hill Sale to Colonel Damer, M.P., for thirteen 
guineas, and are now at Carne Hourse or in limbo. 
Although, at an advanced age, Lady Diana shrank 





from portraying the ten thousand countenances of “little 
Mary,” she several times exercised her art agreeably in the 
portraiture of her aristocratic friends and relations. In 
1778 she drew her cousin, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
sitting in a rather vacuous day-dream by a very massive 
pillar. To Walpole the duchess thereupon became -a 
match for grace and simplicity to “a Castilian nymph con- 
ceived by Sappho and executed by Myron.” “ What shall 
1 go to the Royal Academy for ?” he asks, unconsciously 
uttering the annual question of dozens of the black-and- 
white artists of to-day. But the statement following the 
question is all his own. “I shall see no such chef d’auvre 
there,” he says, although, as Mrs. Erskine appositely re- 
minds us, “ Gainsborough’s great picture of the Duchess ” 
was exhibiting in the Academy that year. 

“ Lady Herbert and her Children”—there is a doubt, 
by the way, as to the identity—is, as regards the lady, as 
charming as anything in Lady Diana’s portrait gallery. 
There -are no pillars here, no pose, no consciousness of 
attire. The sun for once might have dispensed with the 
camera and himself taken this lissom figure in the blue 
gown and housewifely apron, lounging happily on a woody 
bank, and expressing her aristocracy only by her grace. 
Her Fox, although she was of the “ Broad-bottomed ” per- 
suasion, and mentioned him in her will (drafted before he 
predeceased her), oddly suggests the dissipated Fox in a 
bottle whom Gillray drew among the audience in “ Uncork- 
ing Old Sherry.” 

Apart from her portraits, Lady Diana remains for us 
the priestess of an Arcadia made at Versailles, the painter of 
a charmed seclusion. Her unhappy domestic life with Lord 
Bolingbroke and the witty descendant of Charles the 
Second and Nell Gwynn, whom we more worthily know as 
one of Johnson’s dearest friends, did not affect her shallow 
yet sufficient art. But, in justice to Beauclerk, it is fair to 
suggest that his sprightliness, so well sustained among his 
friends, in a life of ill-health, assisted her to continue in 
her dream of cupids and bacchanals when others would 
Lave ridden a nightmare. 





THE ENGLISH ASCENDENCY IN INDIA. 
THREE FRENCHMEN IN BENGAL; OR, THE COMMERCIAL RUIN OF 

THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN 1757. By S.C. Hill, B.A., 

B.Sc. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Tue period of Indian history of which Mr. Hill’s book 
treats is of the first importance in connection with the 
establishment of the English supremacy. A few years 
before the Madras settlement had only been saved by the 
extraordinary exertions of Clive from destruction at the 
hanas of the French and their native allies. Although Clive 
succeeded in averting disaster, he perceived, in spite of his 
successes, that Madras was unfitted to be the principal pos- 
session of the English in India on account of the prepon- 
derating influence of the French in the Dekkan. Imbued 
with this conviction, he seized the first opportunity of esta- 
blishing the English authority in Bengal. That opportunity 
was given by Siraj-ud-daula in 1756, when he captured the 
English settlement at Calcutta and destroyed the greater 
part oi the European population. The following year Clive 
appeared in Bengal at the head of a retaliatory force, which 
achieved the practical subjugation of the province, although 
its final conquest was only the result of a second and later 
war. The full measure of his foresight was not realised till 
many years later, when nothing but the firm establishment 
of the English in Bengal enabled them during the Governor- 
ship of Warren Hastings to withstand the attacks of the 
Marattas, of Hyder Ali, and of the French, which for the 
time overwhelmed the presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras. 

The situation in Bengal in 1757 was very critical, for 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War compelled the French 
to take a hostile part in the struggle, and it was generally 
believed that the English would be overwhelmed. The 
story of Clive’s campaign, which culminated at Plassey, and 
of the successive reduction of the French settlements has 
been told from the English side with some fulness by 
Colonel Malleson in his Zife of Zord Clive. But while 
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working at the British Museum and among the French 
archives at Paris Mr. Hill has discovered three manuscripts 
narratives of the same events from the I’rench side. ‘The 
first is a memoir by Jean Law, nephew of the famous 
financier, who was residing at the Court of Siraj-ud-daula 
at the opening of the year, and vainly endeavoured to rouse 
him from the indecision which cost him his throne and hfe. 
Ihe second is an account of the siege and capture of 
Chandernagore by Clive and Admiral Watson, composed 
by M. Pierre Renault, who was in command of the settle- 
ment both before and during the siege. 

Of these two documents the former is the more im- 
portant to students of the period on account of the light it 
throws on the internal intrigues of the Nawab’s Court. The 
remarkable share of the Seths, the Mogul’s bankers, in 
promoting English interests has not previously been pro- 
perly understood. Besides exercising great influence over 
the officials of the Court, they were able by their command 
of the finances to paralyse the efforts made by the native 
war party to resist the English. M. Renault’s narra- 
tive, while of a great interest, contains little that is novel. 
The details of the siege of Chandernagore have been told 
at some length by several eye-witnesses, whose testimony 
has already been collected by Colonel Malleson. Indeed, 
it is difficult on examining Xalleson's careful and minute 
description of the siege to refrain from conjecturing that he 
had the substance of Renault’s account before him, though 
owing to his habit of rarely citing authorities for particular 
statements, it is difficult to come to a certain conclusion. 

The third narrative, discovered by Mr. Hill in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, is a copy of a letter by M. Jacques 
Ignace Courtin, chief of the French factory at Dacca, to 


his wife, relating his unsuccessful attempt to join Siraj-ud- 
daula before the battle of Plassey and his subsequent adver- 
tures in Upper Bengal. Although Courtin’s proceedings 
had barely any effect on the main course of events, they 
possess great interest, because, while seeking to evade cap- 
ture by the English, he explored a part of Bengal almost 
unknown to Europeans. He endeavoured to reach the 
mountains of Thibet, and actually penetrated almost to the 
frontier of Bhutan. Had he succeeded in finding a refuge 
among the warlike hill tribes he might seriously have em 
barrassed the English Administration. He received an 
embassy from a person whom he calls the King of Thibet, 
who was probably the Raja of Bhutan, but was unable to 
withstand the hardships of the climate and the hostility of 
the natives. He finally surrendered himself to the English 
Government. 

Those interested in this period of Anglo-Indian history 
will find Mr. Hill’s little book worth perusal. The 
selections from his documents have been well made, but 
students will regret that he was unable to publish the entire 
documents, as it makes it impossible for anyone desirous 
of using them as authorities to avoid consulting the original 
manuscripts. On the other hand, Mr. Hill will hardly 
satisfy the general reader, for his connecting narrative is 
too slight to be fully comprehensible without considerable 
knowledge of the events to which he refers. From a lite- 
rary point of view it would certainly have been better had 
he, after resolving to mutilate his documents, thrown the 
first two manuscripts into a single narrative. He would 
thus have avoided much repetition, for they both refer to 
the same events, though throwing them into different per- 
spective. 
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Odo! is not only more agreeable and 
refreshing to use than any known tooth preparation, it is 
also more efficacious. Its antiseptic properties are unique, 
it is a deodoriser and perfectly innocuous to the most 
sensitive mouth. Don't forget also that being liquid it 
penetrates everywhere, not merely as tooth-soaps and 
powders, brushing the surface. 





To use Odol pour a few drops into a tumblerful of | 


lukewarm water until the water becomes opaque. The 
mixture may be made either weaker or stronger to suit the 
taste; use will soon determine the suitable proportions. A 
weak mixture, in which the water appears grey, tastes best ; 


a stronger solution, in which the water becomes milky, is | 


more effective, but has a taste rather more pronounced than 
some people find agreeable. As a rule the weak solution 
suffices for daily use. Persons who have several injured 
teeth should use a stronger solution—one quite milky— 
particularly just at first. The first mouthful should be used 
to rinse the mouth thoroughly. The second mouthful should 


be retained in the mouth for several seconds, so that the 
Odol may be absorbed. After this the teeth should be 
cleansed in the ordinary way with a tooth-brush dipped in 
the solution of Odol; the whole process being concluded by 
gargling with the mixture. The process should be repeated 
every night and_morning, also, if possible, after dinner, but 
particular attention should be paid to not omitting it before 
retiring to rest. It is during the night that the teeth are 
most exposed to injury, and the evening cleansing is par- 


ticularly refreshing, as the air passing over the tissues is 


agreeably cooled. It is most important that the solution ot 

Odol should be refained in the mouth for some time in order 

that the antiseptic may be everywhere properly absorbed. 
One feels directly after use that Odol is doing wonders 


| for the mouth, and the antiseptic effects last for hours after 


| application. 


Price 1/6 a flask; or 2/6 a large flask, containing double the 
quantity, which will last for several months. To be obtained o if 


| all Chemists. 
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FICTION. 


In The Relentless City (London: Heinemann, 6s.) Mr. 
E. F. Benson deserts, in the main, the English society he 
has described in Mammon and Co. and Scarlet and Hyssop 
to give us a picture of the smart set of New York. If his 
knowledge is to be trusted, it is clear that there is nowadays 
only a slight difference in degree, and none in kind, be- 
tween the two. The “ smart set” is everywhere the same, 
and everywhere it is American. Only in New York its foot 
is on its native heath, and can dance with a more untram- 
melled step. The attempts of Mrs. Palmer on Long Island 
to eclipse with lavish fooleries the efforts of her rival, Mrs. 
John Z. Adelboden, to maintain Newport as the resort of 
rank and fashion, are typically American only in the sense 
that they are more public, more extravagant, and under- 
taken with a greater seriousness than our affairs of the 
same kind. We certainly cannot spend money with quite the 
same childish gusto in the pursuit of pleasure, and we have 
not yet learnt to be so boastful of our extravagance. Eng 
lish society is still sufficiently distinct and strong to 
Anglicise to some extent its American captors. When we 
have learnt American business methods, which Mr. Benson 
describes with a respectful awe and a complete loss of his 
sense of hurnour, we shall no doubt fall a more complete 
prey to the social vulgarities he can still laugh at. It 
would be strange, indeed, if a Conservative Government 
made smooth the road to such a disaster. Apart 
from his studies of society, with the methods of 
which his readers are by this time familiar, Mr. Benson’s 
latest novel has no very great interest. It is not easy to 
become enthralled in the story of a penniless English noble- 
man who is so accommodating as actually to fall in love 
with just such an American heiress as he was sent to 
America to marry. The whole thing is banal in the ex- 
treme, and is not redeemed by melodramatic incidents of 
blackmail, and villains run over by railway trains. Mr. 
Benson is really at his best in reproducing the kind of irre- 
sponsible chatter that captivated the public in Dodo. In 
that he sometimes hits the mark, and is always natural and 
entertaining. We might sum up Zhe Relentless City in 
one such speech about America. “ The capital is New York, 
and you are sick before you get there. When you get 
there, you are sick again. Then you come back.” Heaven 
grant that England will soon come back or will stay there 
long enough to see that there are more than two classes in 
America—those that make money for the sake of making 
it and those that spend money for the sake of spending it— 
and that the other classes are really the most worth con- 
sidering. 


In spite of Mr. Paul Hardy’s pretty but rather insipid 
pictures and the author’s evident knowledge of the period, 
The Story of Susan (London: Heinemann, 6s.) is not 
vastly interesting as a reconstruction of the early Victorian 
age. Mrs. Henry Dudeney is so completely modern that 
when she deserts her own time she seems to lose touch 
with reality. Her book reads like an imitation of Mrs. 
Gaskell, extremely cleverly done, it is true, but still a mere 
tour de force, which never succeeds in convincing us. And 
yet here are, as in all Mrs. Dudeney’s books, some clever 
and suggestive characters. Susan herself, the pretty little 
seeker of pleasure, who at the same time “ wanted to be 
good,” is in magy ways a charming study. While poor 
Fanny Barwell, born an age too soon, with an athletic 
figure and an independent manner, her mother the vulgar 
but good-natured Lady Barwell, and Miss Phoebe Scad- 
ding, the Sibyl of Liddleshorn, who had improved herself 
with the books in the library which she kept at her shop, 
are all there upstanding and effective characters. Yet we 
never escape the feeling that there is something false in the 
atmosphere of the book, even while we are somewhat moved 
by the pathos of the accident which nearly sent poor Susan 
to her ruin. 
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35° 
that a small but select syndicate was formed which took 
NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, over a block of—variously estimated at 3 to 5 millions— 
Consols at 85 and saved the situation. In fact, this 
S° ‘here's to the year that’s awa’” - witha murrain little crisis proved to be the turning point for the time 
to it. It dies unwept by the City, having been being. For everybody talked so much about what was 
one of the most unpleasant ever known to its going on in the City that the public awoke to the fact 


experience. Everything went wrong with the Stock 
Exchange ; the public being overtaxed and exhausted 
by past extravagance, left markets alone for the greater 
part of the year, while professional operators, hoping 
ever against hope, kept adding to their holdings of 
securities, which constantly dwindled in value. 
Probably the majority of members of the “ House” have 
not earned their working expenses, and only those with 
a solid backbone of investment business have been 
able to maintain any appearance of cheerfulness and 
prosperity. And the disappointments have been so 
many. Most of us, perhaps, have forgotten how 1902 
ended with’a little outburst of activity and optimism, 
and everyone hoped that the New Year was going to 
be good for everybody—and then the cheerfulness went 
and fizzled out almost immediately. Then, a few months 
later, came that most preposterous farce, the issue of 
the Transvaal Guaranteed Loan of 30 millions, when 
all the world went mad to get an application furm and 
the loan was covered more than thirty times over, and 
everyone said, ‘‘ What a great, rich country we live 
in, after all!” Yet, even so, it did not make things much 
better, and one of the wiseacres of the financial Press 
sadly pointed out that in ordinary times the discovery 
that a thousand millions were waiting for investment 
would be hailed as a ‘‘ bull” point, but that nowadays 
even such evidences as these failed to stimulate enthu- 
siasm. And then it was gradually discovered that the 
eager crowd which besieged the Bank with subscrip- 
tions was not composed of investors who wanted to 
place their funds, but of needy speculators hungry to 
snatch a premium, and all this demonstration of our 
vast, our unlimited resources was found to have beena 
mere discreditable ramp by stags. 

The Transvaal Loan, in fact, never was placed at 
all; nobody wanted to hold it, and though the profes- 
sionals succeeded, with gallant pertinacity, in keeping 
a premium on it for a time, they did not thereby attract 
the public to come and buy it ; on the contrary, they 
only enabled the stags to get out, and leave the loan 
to be nursed by the market. And so things went on 
from one fiasco to another, until at last the firms that 
usually compose the syndicates which underwrite 
new issues decided that they could underwrite no 
more, so weary were they of finding themselves holders 
of 70 per cent. or so of every issue that came out ; and 
thus London virtually put up the shutters in the loan- 
issuing department of its emporium, and all the 
colonies and municipalities that wanted to raise the 
wind had to wait for better days. 

And then, still later, but all as a result of the same 
causes, though complicated also by the downfall of 
the preposterous structure of latter-day American 
company-promoting, came the sensational fall in 
Consols below 87 in the early days of September, when 
all men shook in their shoes and wondered what was 
going to happen next. It was all—so they say— 
because some of the big underwriting firms, up to 
their chins in unmarketable stock which they had 
induced their banks to take up for them, had been told 
by the said banks that it would be as well if they would 
manage to reduce these loans a little. And so they 
chucked Consols on the market, and forced the price 
down to a level that it had not touched since the days 
when the Franco-German war was playing Old Harry 
with international credit. And yet there was no panic, 





for luckily the trouble was all among the big dealers and 
folk with exalted connections among the haute finance ; 
and so strong hands came to the rescue, and it is said 


that Consols and most other securities were kicking 
about at prices which offered a tempting opportunity 
to anyone who had money to invest. And then at last 
began that long-desired process, buying by the genuine 
public, which took up little lots of stock day by day for 
weeks at a time, and at last made some impression 
on the load that had been so heavy on the chest 
of the professional financier. And once more hope 
revived, and though the state of the Money market 
and the demands on our gold supply caused some 
anxiety, it was maintained that if only we could get 
through the turn of the year with 4 per cent. Bank rate 
all would yet be well, and a genuine revival in business 
might be looked for. Well, thanks chiefly to good 
management on the part of the much-abused Directors 
of the Bank, we did get over the year with 4 per cent., 
but in the meantime a new bogey had arisen in the 
shape of the Russo-Japanese war scare; and so the 
year ends in disappointment, uncertainty, stagnation, 
and apprehension, and now when jobbers and brokers 
wish one another mechanically a Happy New Year, they 
add gloomily, ‘‘ It can’t be much worse than the old one, 
anyway.” os 
But though the year has been so bad for the City, 
it has not been without its consoling compensations. 
After all, it was chiefly bad for the magnate class, and 
they can afford to have their claws clipped now and 
again. The genuine investor who has his money nicely 
tucked away in securities on which the yield is regular 
and trustworthy has received his interest or dividends 
in due course and had no need to bother his head 
because circumstances over which he had no control 
knocked a few points off the price of his stocks. 
But the magnate both in New York and in 
Johannesburg—the two chief breeding grounds of the 
species—has had to own upin a manner that will, it 
may be hoped, have taught him a salutary lesson ; and 
all the hangers-on, the smaller fry who live on credit 
and do the jackal’s work in the monetary jungle, have 
perhaps learnt that wars bring their inevitable Nemesis, 
which is sometimes all the more severe in its effects 
for having been delayed. The lessons taught by 
1903, however, to the magnate and his hangers-on 
will take some time to germinate; it is more 
immediately satisfactory to note that general trade 
has been very good until quite the close of the year, 
when it showed unmistakable signs of slackening, 
which is hardly to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered how the Protection humbug is making the busi- 
ness outlook uncertain. JANUS. 
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